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UNIVERSITY of HAWAII || PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Summer JSession 
June 29 to August 7 
Courses in Art, Agricultural Education, Bot- 
any, Chinese Civilization, Economics, Educa- 
tion, English, Geography, Health, History, | 
Household Art, Oriental Religions, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and 
Volcanology. 
Faculty includes visiting specialists of in- 
ternational renown 
For particulars address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, T. H. 



















Inter-session June 15 to June 26 


Regular Session June 29 to Aug. 7 


A program of 350 courses in 34 
academic and professional depart- 
ments. Graduate and under-grad- 
uate credits. Competent and ex- 
perienced faculty. Facilities for 
sports and social activities. 

A beneficial vacation of study and 
recreation in Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 
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CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


| 
| 
Cray-ApAms Company | 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 


117 East 24th St.. New York 




















. . 45th Year. In the past decade this 

Albert Teachers A enc Agency has secured promotions for 
thousands of Teachers, Professors and 

. Superintendents. 

25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago Booklet with valuable information free 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City; 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash:; 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 


ee 


We make con- Cc. E. Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgate 
tact with the TEACHERS University, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
best teaching . 2 

talent—find the 

best teaching AGENCY 

positions. In 

every depart- 


ment—from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All 
have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new concep- 
tion of intelligent placement service. Write now for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ Bulletin. 
Address 851 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Il. 




















? recommends : 
Kellogg’s Teachers Agency /-3327 sic | 
thousands of high-grade positions with excel- THE SCIENCE PRESS 
lent teachers. No charge to employers, none 
for registration. Enroll now! We have a PRINTING COMPANY 


constant demand for experienced teachers. 


Write for information to 31 Union Square, PRINTERS OF 
New York, N. Y. SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU FOR PROGRESSIVE JOURNALS, MONOGRAPHS AND BOOKS 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers LIME AND GREEN STS. LANCASTER, PENNA. | 
for placement in schools which are trying to im- 
prove upon traditional methods. 
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HUMAN LEARNING 
BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE § 
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HUMAN LEARNING presents in lan- 
guage that is readily understood the most 
recent theories which explain how man’s 
power to learn functions. It consists of 
twelve lectures, ten of which deal with 
the nature of human learning and present 
significant experimental data, and two of 
which discuss the evolution of learning 
and its future possibilities. Although 
parts of the book restate or quote facts 
and principles which the author has pre- 
sented more fully and technically else- 
where, a large measure of the text is 
devoted to the results of experiments 
carried on during the three years from 
1927 to 1930. Octavo, 202 pages. 
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This is the latest addition to 
Tue CentuRY PsycHoLoGy SERIES 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Publishers of The New Century Dictionary 
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THE TEACHER IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
The March Issue of PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
will be devoted entirely to 
The Training of Teachers for Progressive Schools 
Partial Contents 


“What a Teacher’s Preparation should be for Work 
in a Progressive School,” lr. F. G. Bonser, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

“The Teacher’s Personality and Attitude toward her 
Work,” Caroline B. Zachry, Director, Mental Hy- 
giene Institute, Montclair, N. J. 

“The Mean of Freedom in Education,” Stuart A. 
Courtis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

“Teacher Training for Progressive Schools,” Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, New York City. 

“Mental Hygiene for the Teacher,” Ir. Joseph K. 
Hart, Contributing Editor, “ The Survey,” New 
York City. 

“The Teacher as an All-round Person,” Millicent J. 
Taylor, Education Department, “ The Christian 
Science Monitor.” 

“Remaking the Teacher,” Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

“Implications for Teachers from Social Behavior 
Studies,” Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Child Develop- 
ment Institute, New York City. 

“The Teacher Problem in Progressive Schools,” Mar- 
garet Pollitzer, The Walden School, New York 
City. 

“The Teacher and the Progressive School,” Tr. 
Eugene R. Smith, The Beaver Country Day 
School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

There is no greater problem in education today 
than the proper training of teachers. PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION here offers its approach and solution. 
It is an unusual assembly of significant experience. 
This issue is of vital interest to officials, normal 
training schools, Teachers Colleges, and teachers. 


Single copies, fifty cents. Year's subscription, $3.00. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 











MCGRAW-HILL 


brings to your notice 


—flexible guidance programs prepared 
for the use of rural schools and the re 
lated agencies. The fundamental tech 
niques and values of educational and 
vocational guidance brought within the 
reach of all types of country schools. 


GUIDING 
RURAL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By O. Latham Hatcher 


President, Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance 


326 pages, 51/2 x 8, $2.50 


McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts 


HE need of country children for 

guidance has been recognized by 
Dr. Hatcher as acute and vitally im- 
portant. Her book is concerned with 
this problem from the practical point of 
view. It presents a means of understand- 
ing what both the country and the city 
have to offer. It explains the purposes 
and principles of guidance, suggests 
plans for guidance organization in coun 
try schools and gives adjustable programs 
to show the methods of procedure. 


Harry ID. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, very aptly says: 

“ Bearing the imprint of the long and 
significant experience which the South- 
ern Woman's Educational Alliance has 
had as a pioneer in this field, it be- 
comes the authoritative statement re- 
garding the nature of the guidance 
which should be given to rural youth.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

You may send me a copy of Hatcher's 
GUIDING RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS ($2.50) 
on approval. I understand that I am to re 
turn this book after a reasonable period of 
examination unless I either notify you of my 
intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


Name .... 
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Announcing — 


A most important contribution to the field of child study 


THE GUIDANCE OF MENTAL 
GROWTH IN INFANT 
AND CHILD 


By ArNoLD GESELL, 


Director of the Yale Psycho Cl nic, Prof ssor of Child Hy gie ne, 
Yale University 


Dz. GESELL’S new book deals inclusively and concretely with problems of mental 
hygiene and of child guidance, with special reference to the periods of infancy and 
early childhood. 


Part I, entitled The Progress of Child Guidance Concepts, is historical. 
Respective chapters deal with the changing status of the preschool child; a 
summarization of recent movements leading up to the White House Con 
ference on Child Health and Protection recently called by President 
Hoover; conerete outlines of doctrines and methods of infant training in 
the eighteenth century; and the new attitudes of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, emphasizing the child study movement, the nursery school move- 
ment, and the growth of the kindergarten. 


Part II, Problems and Methods of Child Guidance, treats in practical detail 
the various aspects of fear in children; a chapter on accidents quotes 
startling statistics on the prevalence of accidental deaths and injuries to 
young children, and develops the psychological aspects of early safety edu- 
eation. Practical problems such as the possibilities of individual guidance 
both at home and at school are discussed concretely with examples of pro- 
cedures of individual guidance used at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 


Part III considers Science and the Protection of Child Growth. One chapter 
deals with the often neglected problem of heredity in relation to mental 
hygiene. The final word is given to the function of psychological and medi- 
cal science in the supervision and the protection of early mental growth. 


I AMOUS as an authority on child psychology, Dr. Gesell approaches his problem from 
the points of view of education, psychology, medicine, and scientific research. Educators 
and anyone connected with or interested in children cannot afford to miss this study. 


$2.25 


New ort THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °!, diaw 


Boston Chicago 
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BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSI 


Royce, Schurman, Wheeler: three great 
names in American scholarship and aca- 
demic administration; three great names, 
too, representing unities made, unities once 
possible, and names also standing for in- 
Wheeler and Schur- 
man were colleagues at Cornell in the last 
decades of the last century. 
Schurman were once considered together 
by President Eliot for appointment to the 
Harvard. 


evitable separations. 


Royce and 


philosophic faculty of Royce 
was selected, thus beginning a career of 
unique distinction and worth. If Schur- 
man had been selected, he would not have 
gone to Cornell as Sage Professor of Phi- 
losophy in 1886, neither would he have 
been elected president of Cornell six years 
ease Schurman had been ap- 
pointed by Eliot to a Harvard chair, 
Wheeler would have been made president 
of Cornell in 1892. For there was a large 
body at Ithaca who were shouting ‘‘ We 
want Benny Wheeler.’’ In this realm of 
prophetic imagination or of imaginative 
prophecy I may add a remark which Moses 
Coit Tyler once made to me, that he had 
often thought Schurman, who was born on 
sritish soil, ‘‘ought to have gone to Eng- 
land and entered the House of Commons. 
For Schurman’s speaking was just the 
kind of speaking that the House of Com- 


later. In 


liked.’’ But Schurman did enter 


diplomacy, a calling in which silence has 


mons 


peculiar rights and duties, coming finally 
with happy distinction to an ambassador- 
ship which his Cornell predecessor, Andrew 
D. White, had filled. 


sity on the Pacific, Royce came to the an 


From the new univer 
cient college on the Charles; and from the 
shore of Cuyaga’s waters went Wheeler to 
the Pacific Such 


such successions, such likenesses, such un- 


coast. transformations, 
likenesses, such surprises, for three Ameri 
ean scholars and teachers! 

Yet with all their 
origin, of conditions of intellectual service, 
it would be hard to find three American 


dissimilarities of 


scholars who more full embodied the one 
of scholarship and of 
human service of abundance of life. Each 
of them incarnated the divine intimation 
of the value of the fullest life. 


dence of Wheeler’s incarnation 


essential element 


The evi 
of the in 
timation in the judgment of his colleagues 
is found in the title of the book containing 
his papers and addresses, ‘‘The Abundant 
Life.’’ 

The most evident, and indeed apparently 
superficial, element of Wheeler’s character 
is seen and felt in the 
What are the forces 


and achievement 
style of his writing. 


and factors which create and constitute 
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one’s English style? It is a simple ques- 
tion, but the answer is complex. Yet the 
truth is that the style is the man. But, 
leaving out this fundamental element of 
character, one may ask what are the crea- 
tive Gibbon’s noble majestic, 
ever-flowing paragraphs? What are the 
influences that formed Macaulay’s stately 
and regimental periods? What were the 
intellectual forces that sharpened Haw- 
thorne’s chisel for carving out Hilda, 
Hester and other immortal characters? 
What gave to Matthew Arnold’s pen hesi- 
tancies, repetitions, critical moods, which 
yet moved forward toward weighty con- 
clusions? The questions have relations to 
Wheeler’s style. For Wheeler had a power 
as a writer which belongs to few college 
presidents. It was a style unique in its 
affluence. Its richness belonged to both 
content, phrase, sentence and paragraph. 
Its words wove a fitting garment for the 
idea. The idea spread out like a broad 
and flowing robe into well-knit paragraphs. 
It was a style formed on the classical 
model. It has a philological basis, but it 
does not smell of the lamp. As one reads 
its pages one feels the influence of the 
Greek mood and tense. Vistas of thought 
open, words are used which belong only to 
the scholar in Plato and in Sophocles. 
But it is a style vital with the quickening 
spirit of modernity. Many years ago I 
heard the beloved Andrew Preston Pea- 
body say that when he was editor of the 
North American Review he could easily 
detect whether the article submitted for 
publication was written by one who was 
classicaly trained. Each page of Wheeler’s 
writings bear evidences that he has taken 
that Greek bath. 

As I have intimated, style is apparently 
superficial. But style is really character- 
istic and significant. It bears evidence of 
the essential manhood of the man who 
writes. The wealth of Wheeler’s English 
is an intimation of the richness which he 


causes of 
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bore to the universities which he served: 
Brown, Harvard, Cornell, California, and 
of the richness which he received from 
them. That wealth had many parts funda- 
mental, constructive, complex. 

The relation which unites (and some- 
times separates) a college faculty and its 
president is, on the whole, one of the most 
important relations of the academic life 
and procedure. Herein lie wisdom, in- 
spiration, good-will, confidences, coopera- 
tion, progress, efficiency, achievement. 
Herein also are found the opposite ele- 
ments and qualities, alas! The history of 
the University of California is a history 
distinguished by brief terms of its presi- 


dents. The record is most significant : 


1870-1872 
1872-1875 


Henry C. Durant 
Daniel C. Gilman 


John LeConte 1876-1881 
W. T. Reid 1881-1885 
Edward S. Holden 1885-1888 


1888-1890 
1893-1899 
1899-1919 
1919-1923 
1923-1930 


Horace Davis 

Martin Kellogg 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
David P. Barrows 
William Wallace Campbell 


In fact the list of the occupants of the 
office is a union of wisdom and of un- 
wisdom, of happiness and of unhappiness. 
In the year 1869 the office was offered to 
General George B. McClellan and it was 
declined. Wheeler became president in 
1899 and continued for twenty years. His 
administration covers one-third of the en- 
tire academic history. At the present 
writing, in the first days of 1931, the third 
president since his retirement in 1919 is in 
office. Wheeler’s long term was most 
effective in winning results academic and 
communal. The longer the length of the 
term of a college presidency, the greater is 
its efficiency ; and the shorter the less. The 
length of service and efficiency are at once 
both cause and effect. Wheeler’s term was, 
therefore, remunerative in richest values. 

Of the relation of faculty and president 
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in university administration Wheeler spoke 
in his inaugural address words of wisdom: 


In the real university life, the president must be 
a teacher among teachers, a colleague among col- 
leagues, and the spirit of codperation, not the 
spirit of authority, must determine their work 
together. The educational policy of the university 
must arise from within, from the body of teacher- 
colleagues, and not be imposed from without by 
either president or governing board. Leaving aside 
the conception of the university as a business 
organization, the real university must be a family 
life in which loyalty of each member to the whole 
shall be the divine inspiring breath. 


After seven years of service the serious- 
ness and complexities of the office had 
apparently begun to weigh on Wheeler, for 
in the year 1906 at the inauguration of 
Houston as president of the University of 
Texas, he said: 


There is no more difficult and complicated task 
to which an American citizen can address himself. 
Let him combine all the energetic skill of a busi- 
ness man, all the intellectual subtlety of a scholar, 
all the commanding grace of a diplomat, all the 
persuasiveness of an orator, and all the magnetic 
force of a leader; he will yet find the demands of 
the position greater than he can meet.? 


But after nine further years of service a 
still further seriousness and solemnity had 
come to rest upon his interpretation of the, 
office. For with both wit and solemnity 
he said to his colleagues of the state uni- 
versity : 


The relations of corporation and faculty became 
in the state universities the prototype of the rela- 
tions of regents and faculty, between which two 
resides the president as automatic coupler, alter- 
nately squeezed and stretched, or in more violent 
collisions, alternately forced up into dangerous 
eminence and dragged beneath the wreck. For- 
tunate operation of the university machinery con- 
sists in a proper distribution of powers and tasks 
between the three elements: regents, faculty, 
president.3 


1**The Abundant Life,’’? Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
Edited by Munroe E. Deutsch. pp. 38-39. 

2 Ibid., p. 134. 

3 Ibid., pp. 126-127. 
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‘ 


But even if the president is 
squeezed and stretched’’ 
dragged beneath the wreck’’ he is still the 
permanent uniting force and personality. 

The office of the American college presi- 
dent has rewards many, diverse, lasting, 


‘alternately 
and ‘‘some times 


richest. The office is also subjected to not 
a few pains and even penalties. The hard- 
est of all these pains to bear is the duty of 
the exclusion of unworthy 
Such a duty weighed on Wheeler as it 
weighs upon every worthy president. The 
proper method, however, of performing 
this duty is the one which Wheeler pro- 
It was the method of action by 
He says, 


colleagues. 


posed. 
one’s colleagues. 


In proceeding against a professor for incom 
petency no step should be taken without full and 
careful conference with his nearest colleagues in 
the faculty, preferably in a body as well as in- 
dividually. The professors themselves above all 
others should be vitally interested in helping estab- 
lish the standards of their profession by aiding in 
the excision from the teaching staff of dry rot, 
incompetence, indifference, and misfits. . . . the 
president, whose path is sad enough at the best, 
will be relieved of a lonesome duty which brings 
him to-day the chief misunderstanding and odium 
attaching to the administration of his office.‘ 


More fundamental in constructiveness, 
more comprehensive in administration, far 
more imperative in authority than either 
faculty or president, stands the university 
itself. The whole university, the single in- 
stitution, is the mother of all. Wheeler’s 
understanding of the university is among 
the ablest of all interpretations which he 
gave to the forces and conditions of the 
higher education. 

Among the choicest treasures 
United States, the 
mental of all its elements, lies the element 
of freedom. Freedom from political parti- 
sanship, freedom from religious bigotry, 
freedom from a sociological bias, are es- 
sential and constructive. The fact of free- 


of the 


among most funda- 


4 Tbid., pp. 129-130. 
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dom applies equally to the state and to the 
privately endowed university. The em- 
phasis on this principle both in the pursuit 
of truth and in administration Wheeler 
constantly lays down and with force and 
discrimination. 


If the university is to hold the confidence of the 
publie its pursuit of the truth must be absolutely 
free. Not that it should speak with any official 
authority or set any seal or stamp upon its pro- 
ducts, or strive to standardize the truth, but that 
it should be known to seek and see with eye single 
to the facts. It cannot utter finalities or provide 
the ultimate recipes for life and conduct, for its 
freemen will differ and clash in the future as they 
have in the past; the sanctions of its authority 
with human kind will rest solely on the disinterest- 
edness, the sincerity, and the integrity of its atti- 
tude and its labors.5 


The purpose or the method of securing 
endowment for the college is a motive or 
condition often referred to as impairing 
academic liberty. The frequency of its 
sinister application however, is far less 
frequent than is the public belief regarding 
it. Upon the possibility of its evil influ- 
ence, Wheeler says, 


The things at stake in the freedom of the Ameri- 
can universities are too high and precious, that the 
pursuit of endowments should be suffered to affect 
the attitude or judgment of the man at the head, 
or his publie expressions or acts suffered to count 
as repayment of benefits received. To appoint 
your college presidents solicitors of bounty is to 
make them jesters at the tables of the rich.® 


Also in general, he says, 


A state university should certainly lend no aid 
to partisanship of any kind, but on the other hand 
I have no hesitation in expressing my conviction 
that if the conditions of public control require 
that any field of human interest and social need 
which demands investigation for the social good 
must be excluded from the purview of the state 
university because of such control, then the basis 
of organization is false, and public control is a 
mistake. A university with blinders on is no uni- 
versity at all. But in actual experience I am per- 


5 Ibid., p. 156. 
6 Tbid., p. 157. 
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suaded this difficulty does not in any real form 
exist.7 


One of the most serious of the evil effects 
of the lack of freedom in the university is 
the limitation which it lays upon the search 
for truth. Such an effect is an unspeakable 
evil. Its pestiferous character is well ex- 
pressed in a Founders’ Day address in the 
year 1916, at the neighboring university at 
Palo Alto. 


If our walls are to bear but one inscription, let 
these five words standing at the entering in of its 
gates tell what the university is for: To Help Find 
the Way. 

‘‘Help,’’ because we are a social body and share 
our tasks; ‘‘The way,’’ because our goal is the 
truth; ‘‘ Find,’’ because our mode is that of search. 

Our path shall be the plain straight ahead. We 
will abjure the maze and drive for the open. We 
will annul the mysteries and shake off the barren 
formulas of authority. We will set the man above 
the schedule, and the truth above the form.* 


In this voyage of discovery there is 
found one element which has peculiar 
value. It is the virtue of the steady mind, 
the willing hand. With aptness and wit he 
Says: 

Desirable as it is that a state university should 
be ever keenly sensitive to the conditions and needs 
of its community, it cannot be a university if it is 
swept about by every wind of doctrine, if it is 


overset by every wave of change. The university 
is the compass-needle, not the weathercock.® 


But before every other element of the 
university constitution and constructive- 
ness, that element which we call personal 
character is most fundamental, and is to 
be made dominant. On the very day in 
which he fissumed office, speaking to the 
students, he said: 


It is what goes over into spinal marrow, what 
goes over into real life that makes us; and what 
we are likely to gain from our university life is 
not bits of knowledge, is not maxims and rules for 


7 Ibid., pp. 139-140. 


8 Ibid., p. 174. 
® Ibid., p. 143. 
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getting this or that; but after all it is this one 
thing that we talk so much about and understand 
so imperfectly—it is character. The men you tie 
to are men of character. As I grow older I come 
less and less to respect men of brilliancy and to 
tie to men for their characters. And what men are 
going to get out of their university life is not 
what is pumped into the pail, but what goes over 
into life. And it comes not only from the lecture 
room, but from association with the best minds 
they find in the faculty, alumni, and student body 

association with the whole life and character of 
the university. This university is a living thing. 
The real university is alive. Blood pulses through 
The spiritual life of the men who have 
gone before is in it. It is not a thing of buildings, 
of statutes, of courses—it is a thing of life. What 
you will get out of this University that is worth 
your while, that will stand by you, is what you will 
get out of association with it as a living thing.1° 


its veins. 


The university belongs to the individual, 
it also belongs and more to the whole com- 
munity. It belongs to the individual in 
a sense active, laborious, cooperative. 


It must be admitted that nowhere in all the wide 
world is there a keener sense of, nowhere a stronger 
demand for, the qualities of personal force and 
character which inhere in the totality of person- 
ality and are entirely independent of tinseled ac- 
quirement—than just here in America. Nowhere 
is there so pronounced a need for the plain article, 
men. The mere specialist, sharp as a needle and 
equally broad, will find poor acceptance. I doubt 
indeed if anywhere in the world, present or past, 
was ever found so large an opportunity and so nat- 
ural a place for the liberal education in its funda- 
mental sense as here in the land of freemen who 
are free after a larger plan than the world has 
ever yet known.11 


As an element in the university’s con- 
stitution and administration, Wheeler gives 
peculiar heed to the individual student. 
The search for truth is, of course, central, 
both progressive and continuous, but with 
it is to be united the human process and 
product—the student himself. If the stu- 
dent become the scholar, it is well. If the 
student, not becoming the scholar, yet be- 
comes the man complete, it is better and 
best. In his first address at the university, 

10 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

11 Ibid., p. 182. 
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delivered primarily to the students, he 
said: 

Almost the only consolation I have this morning 
in entering upon my work is the belief that I am 
going to know you and to have to do with you 
intimately; for all this work of the presidential 
office is burden and care. It is only done in order 
that the real thing may be reached, the real object, 
the bringing forward of a university made of stu- 
dents. 
the beginning and throughout, that you have in me 


I want you to find in me—to believe from 
a personal friend. I shall regard my mission here 
a failure if that is not the case. 
come to see me, and come to me as persons... . 
afraid to about petty 
What interests you will 


I want you to 


Please do not be come 


matters, little matters. 
interest me. And I hope I am going to have time 
enough to know about your petty affairs.!2 


His remark reminds me of another col- 
lege president, now serving, of whom one 
of his colleagues said the boys came to talk 
over with him their love affairs. 

In the seore of years of his administra- 
tion, Wheeler refers constantly in his many 
addresses to his relation to students and 
their relation to him. He also emphasizes 
specific elements which constitute their 
own individual character. He frequently 
points out the forees which make for their 
welfare in the present and in the long fu- 
ture. The worths which the great subjects 
of study give to the whole character of the 
student he touches upon with noble truth- 
fulness and wisdom. Mathematics teaches 
one ‘‘to think consecutively, hold the mind 
with a firm grip to the problem in hand, 
and force it to step surely from premise to 
conclusion.’" The sciences fit one ‘‘to see 
facts, brush aside the cobweb illusions of 
fancy, hope, and prejudice, and boldly, 
serenely, and heroically face the facts.’’’* 
The humanities, too, give the priceless 
blessings of ability to reason in the terms 
which life offers: 

. in incomplete syllogisms and not be tied to 
the syllogism of the logician and mathematician. 

12 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

13 Tbid., p. 184. 

14 Tbid., p. 184. 
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Contingent reasoning is the form of reasons we all 
apply in dealing with the common emergencies of 
human experience. That inestimable gift we call 
good judgment, a thing inhering in a larger whole 
we term good sense, deals with this type of reason- 
ing and employs, to gather its premises, those in- 
sights or intuitions which in their chastened form 
yield the superb indefinable touch of taste.15 


In general, the most precious teaching 
for the student is the teaching of life itself. 


Life is begotten of life, and it will remain in the 
future as it has been in the past, that the health 
of the spirituc” life passes neither from book or 
subject but from the life of the master to the life 
of the pupil. The greatest education is the giving 
of life, and the greatest teacher was one who came 
that ye might have life—and have it more 
abundantly.16 


Yet in the whole educational process it 
is the grace of sympathy, the gift of 
altruism, which adds worth to the study 
of the individual themes. As he tells the 
craduates of the class of 1907: 


. you have missed the largest value of your 
training if through it you have not acquired some 
added suppleness of mind and heart to see the 
world from others’ eyes, to think their thoughts 
with them, to measure the weight and meaning of 
their motives and desires. At least half the total 
effort of education is expended toward this end. 
Reading, literature, history, social and political 
science, and philosophy make this their direct goal. 
The true interpretation of literature or the appre- 
ciation of any other form of human art, sculpture, 
painting, or music, is a process of entering into 
spiritual accord by the solvent of human sym- 
pathy.17 


Yet the sense of altruism and the graces 
and graciousness of deep human sympathy 
are to be made consistent with personal 
independence. As he declares to the class 
of 1905, on its graduation: 


The sooner a man learns that only what one gets 
for himself is really one’s own, the better. This 


15 [bid., pp. 184-185. 


16 Jbid., p. 101. 
17 Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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consciousness of absolute self-responsibility, this 
sure knowledge that one’s fate is at the certain 
mercy of one’s own acts and choices brings with 
its first uniolding the appalling lonesomeness of 
the mighty deep—alone with one’s fate and one’s 
power to control it; but until one has thus been 
once alone, he has never yet been once a man, 
You have heard good advice already to the full; 
you have had your minds made up fer you already 
too long. You have now got to decide for your- 
selves, and having decided take for yourselves the 
consequences.!§ 


As the means and method for nourishing 
this sense of independence, the power of 
will has supreme worth. 


It is power of will more than power of mind that 
differentiates them. Must and ought have fifty 
times more stuff in them than might and could. 
. . . Having lost faith in their own wills they had 
ceased to plan their own work and went drifting 
on through life swept with every current and 
chance breeze and never reached a wharf or de- 
livered a cargo.19 


To the class, also, of 1904 he says with 
forceful directness : 


What each one of you is to be in life will depend 
chiefly on what you will to be. It has been found 
in the history of every college class that a certain 
number of those whose scholarship has been poor 
turn out to be successful men 
ber of high students prove failures. So far as my 
experience goes, it is on both sides the will that is 
in play. The fact is that good scholarship in col- 
lege is more a testimony of self-control and the 
power to force one’s self to do duty than it is to 
brains; and this is really the reason why the great 
proportion of the successful men come from the 
upper half of the college classes. The thing above 
all others that gives a man success is his grip on 
himself. It is his self-steering power. Will is keel 
and rudder—whereby the craft can cross currents 
and eye the wind—whereby it can go where it 
planned to go, and not merely drift on the currents 
of the Zeitgeist and be driven about by the fickle 
winds of opinion or the gusts of impulse and 
wrath. But on the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that stubbornness is no evidence of the real 
strength of the will. Stubbornness is merely a 
stranded log painted to resemble a steam yacht.?° 


18 Jbid., p. 52. 
19 [bid., p. 103. 
20 [bid., pp. 46-47. 


and a certain num- 
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In the exercise of such independence the 
intellectual and the ethical virtue of dis- 
tinguishing between the more and the most 
important, and the less and the least, is of 
consummate worth. He says, speaking to 
the class of 1914: 


Some people seem never to know any difference 
etween the footnotes and the headlines. What is 
true about knowledge is true about the general 
business of living; sooner or later, if you are going 

live the life of wisdom, you will have to make 
up your minds what things are for you worth 
while—what things are worth while for you, you 
and your goal being what they are, and you will 
have to gather together the will to do those things 
which are worth while, and leave out those things 


which are meaningless.?1 


This sense of independence is to prove 
itself in work, work hard, continuous, un- 
vielding. To two successive classes, 1904 


and 1905, he says: 


Let us go to our work. There is no use waiting 
for the big things to do. We do not even know 
for sure what the big things are. The widow who 
brought her two mites to the treasury gave more 
than they all. If there are any ‘‘big’’ things, 
they are probably those that lie next our door— 
namely our duty. The great thing is that we get 
to our work while it is yet day, and stay at it. 
Some people stop after every achievement to ad- 
mire themselves and to celebrate the event—and 
so lose the advantage of the acquired momentum. 
\fter routing the enemy the thing to do is to 
pursue him, not to hold a feast.22 


And also: 


Stopping to look at one’s self means loss of 
momentum, and in the race of life it is at any 
given time momentum more than distance that 
yields the reckoning; for in the things of the 
spirit it is tension and quality not weight and 
quantity that count. The leading runner in the 
dash dare not turn to watch his antagonist without 
periling the victory.23 


In this life of hard work and of personal 
independence, the virtue of patience is to 

21 Tbid., pp. 67-68. 

22 Jhid., p. 49. 

23 Tbid., p. 51. 
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control in comprehensiveness of vision, of 
wisdom and of interpretation. He says: 


In terms of the total result you will find that 
the patient doing of duty will count more than the 
brilliant strokes of wit. It is patience, patience, 
and yet again more patience that you will need; 
for your life is one long account, and you must 
give compound interest time in which to do its 
perfect work. . . . I tell you it is patience you will 
need; patience to do the little things thoroughly 
and well; patience to keep you digging on your 
own claim, to keep you at work on what comes 
next to your hand, to keep you from skipping over 
to glittering deceits beyond; patience to hold you 
to the gaining of results by processes that natu- 
rally produce them, and the winning of success by 


the plain and simple deserving of it.?4 


To all such councils to both matriculat- 
ing freshmen, graduating seniors, as well 
as to continuing students, a spice of wit is 
often added. As says the Spanish proverb, 
‘‘in many a council he put in a ‘bit of 
salt.’’’ To the freshmen in the opening of 


the year 1904-5 he says, 


Some people are born prominent, some have 
prominence thrust upon them, but pray take my 
advice, and if you were born prominent, try to 
hold destiny in check during your freshman year. 
In general, keep your eyes as open as possible, and 
your mouth as shut as possible. Do not, however, 
take what I have said as an excuse for isolating 
yourself from the University life or moping in a 


corner,25 


To his associates of state universities at 
their meeting of 1915, he says, ‘‘ Agricul- 
ture leaves the door open and lets the cold 
air in, and, presenting a cheese or some 
other real thing as a thesis, brings pain to 
Also, ig suppose 


9996 


the metaphysicians. 
that the spiritual university as set down in 
the New Jerusalem will have no Board of 
Regents—and for that matter, presumably 
no president.’’?? 


24 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
25 Ibid., p. 80. 

26 Tbid., p. 122. 

27 Thid., p. 127. 
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In the diverse and complete life which 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler was called on to 
lead, there is one principle which is fixed 
and permanent. It is his belief in a devo- 
tion to religion. In the rich manhood 
which was his it is the Christian purpose 
which dominates. In the many contribu- 
tions which he made to scholarship, it is 
the religious spirit which is felt as a per- 
He did his work and 


‘creat 


meating atmosphere. 
lived his life as if he was ever in his 
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Task Master’s eye.’’ ‘‘There is a truth 
and there is a lie; there is a right and there 
is a wrong; somewhere in the moral uni- 
verse of God there is a heaven and there 
is a hell; there is a light and there is a 
blackness of darkness; the university casts 
in its lot with the light.’’** 

The last words he spoke in farewell as 
president were a prayer. ‘‘May the bless- 
ing of the Almighty descend upon this uni- 
versity and abide within it. Amen.’’”® 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


A NEW pamphlet of the British Board of 
Education has been issued containing a “memo- 
randum on the place of the Junior Technical 
School in the educational system,” which is sum- 
marized in the London Times. 

In an introductory note it is pointed out that 
the reorganization of the educational system 
now in progress has drawn attention to the ap- 
parently anomalous position of the group of 
schools which form the subject of the memoran- 
dum. local education authorities and 
teachers appear to be in doubt whether these 
schools should any longer preserve their dis- 
tinctive characters; it has been suggested that 
their age of entry should be reduced and their 
curricula modified, and that they should be ab- 
sorbed into a universal system of post-primary 
education. These suggestions are definitely op- 
posed to the recommendations of the Hadow 
Committee, which came to the conclusion, after 
eareful investigation, that these schools should 
continue to exist as a separate type, with a nor- 
mal age of entry of thirteen plus and a ecurrieu- 
lum differing both in content and in outlook 
from the curricula of other types of post-pri- 
mary schools. 

The junior technical school is fundamentally 
a vocational school, in the sense in which the 
universities began as vocational schools—the 
sense in which training colleges or medical 
schools are vocational schools. That is to say, 
the pupil, at the moment of entering the school, 
regards himself as definitely committed to a 
He is conceived to have ended 


Some 


future vocation. 


that stage of his education which has been ex 
clusively devoted to general preparation for life 
and to have embarked upon specific preparation 
for a particular kind of life. The school, it is 
true, continues to give him a general education, 
which will be of value whatever career he ma) 
subsequently follow, but it also helps him to 
prepare himself for entry into some definite oc 
cupation. In both its aspects the training given 
in the junior technical school ought to be, and 
in actual practice is, a truly cultural education. 

As in the ease of a teachers’ training college 
or medical school, the junior technical school 
regulates its leaving age so as to enable its 
pupils to enter upon their occupations at the 
age at which they must begin to acquire further 
training by actual practice of the occupation 
itself. In the case of the teaching profession 
that age is 20 or older; in the medical profession 
it is older still. The oceupations for which the 
junior technical school prepares its pupils look 
to receive their entrants at about the age of 16 
(though the tendency is for the age to rise, and 
some of the occupations, especially in the case 
of girls, are already willing to receive entrants a 
year or so later), and it is the view, both of em- 
ployers and of associations of employees, that 
after that age the best training is to-be acquired 
by entering the occupation as apprentice, 
learner, or the like, and attending part-time 
classes. 


ENROLMENT IN THE KINDERGARTENS 
A BULLETIN, prepared by Miss Mary Dabney 
Davis, recently issued by the U. S. Office ot 
28 Jbid., p. 148. 
29 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Edueation states that more children go to school 

to-day before they are 6 years old than ever 
before, and, in spite of decreased birth rates, 
statisties show approximately as many children 
in kindergartens as in third grade. 

An inerease of more than 50 per cent. has 
been noted in kindergarten enrolment through- 
out the United States during the past 10 years, 
showing the growing acceptance of the desir- 
ability of pre-first-grade training for children 
before they reach their sixth birthday. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the United States school systems. 
They are an aecepted part of 8 out of 10 school 
systems in eities of 30,000 or more population, 
and in 5 out of 10 cities and towns having popu- 
lations of 2,500 or more. 

The average kindergarten child is 54 years 
old the latter half of the school year. He is 
one of a elass of 52, taught by one person, and 
is in school three hours a day. His mental age 
slightly exeeeds his chronological age. 

The average first-grade pupil is 64 years old 
the latter half of the school year, and is in 
school from four to six hours daily. There are 
10 in the first-grade class, on the average, taught 
by one person. 

There is a great deal of overlapping in poten- 
tial ability of children enrolled in kindergartens 
and first grades, which is a challenge to those 
in charge of curriculum planning for these two 
grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation facili- 
ties and various other factors affect the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens. More than 2,000 
children from two to five years old were in at- 
tendance at pre-kindergarten schools when the 
survey was made. These schools furnish early 
training and excellent opportunity for observa- 
tion of behavior and adjustment of boys and 
girls before they reach kindergarten or primary- 
school age. 

Nearly 3,250,000 children between five and 
nine years old enrolled in kindergarten-primary 
schools are represented in the study. 


GIFTS TO LIBRARIES IN 1930 

A Unrrep Press dispatch writes: The more 
than $1,000,000 given in 1930 to aid the de- 
velopment of the school and college libraries 
placed a new emphasis on the importance of 
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library facilities and book service in eduea- 
tional institutions from elementary grades to 
universities, according to Carl H. Milam, secre 
tary of the American Library Association. 
The 
amounting to $460,000 to inerease book eol- 


Carnegie Corporation made grants 
lections in colleges and universities and set aside 
$300,000 to be spent in training for librarian 
ship. 

The General Edueation Board released $80,- 
000 to George Peabody College for Teachers 
to be used over a five-year period for the train 
ing of school librarians. More than $500,000 
was appropriated from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund for eleven demonstration county libraries 
in the South to aid book service in rural districts. 

These 


given on condition that they be matched by 


grants, which in many cases were 
loeal funds, have served to stimulate interest 
and to point to inadequacy of library service 
as it now exists in schools and colleges, the as- 
sociation declared. 

Libraries were found in only 16 per cent. ot 
the 18,157 high schools in the United States in 
1930. This represents a gain of approximately 
12 per cent. over 1927. 

In the South 898 high schools in eleven states 
faced the necessity of meeting new library stand- 
ards set up by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. To 
maintain their standing on the accredited list of 
the association these schools must obtain, before 
1933, trained librarians and organized book col- 
leetions. In addition, some 2,500 high schools 
in these states not now accredited are striving to 


meet these standards. 


LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY CONCERNING 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 

A RESOLUTION asking for a legislative inquiry 
into charges which have been made against the 
State Board of Education and officers of the 
State University of Iowa was introduced Jan. 
27 by the committee of the lowa House of Rep- 
resentatives on Educational Institutions, upon 
the suggestion of Governor Dan Turner. 

Among the charges set forth in the house con- 
current resolution as having been made recently 
and given wide publicity are that university offi- 
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cials, including its treasurer, W. J. MeChesney, 
have connived to “illegally prefer and favor” 
the Iowa City bank, of which Mr. MeChesney is 
president; that they have “connived so as to per- 
mit the said treasurer to keep an average bal- 
ance of state funds, donated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Edueation Board, 
in the hands of the said treasurer for approxi- 
mately five years, without requiring the said 
treasurer to pay the usual 23 per cent. interest 
thereon, as provided by the rules of the board 
of education, and as provided by the laws of 
that the bank has failed to account for 
$28,762 in interest on the funds; that publicly 


lowa”; 


owned building materials and other property 
have been made use of by university officials for 
private purposes; that the accounts of the board 
of education have been prevented from being 
made subject to audit by the state auditor, or 
the state board of audit, and that university ae- 
counts have not been properly audited. 

A number of other charges against university 
officials and the president, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
having to do with athletic affairs and general 
university administration, as well as financial 
operations, are included in the resolution. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW 
OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT 


PLANS have been approved by President 
Hoover’s National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforeement for a national study of 
law administration in the federal courts of the 
United States. The study will be made through 
12 university law schools of the country, each 
conducting a unit of research in its own loeality. 
The work will be supervised by a committee on 
federal courts appointed by the commission, 
which consists of Dean Charles E. Clark, Yale 
Law School, chairman; Dean Thurman W. Ar- 
nold, University of West Virginia Law School; 
Dean Henry M. Bates, University of Michigan 
Law School; President Robert M. Hutchins, 
University of Chicago; Professor Harold R. 
Medina, Columbia University Law School; Pro- 
fessor Edmund M. Morgan, Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School; Professor Orrin K. MeMur- 
ray, University of California Law School, and 
the Honorable Owen J. Roberts, of Washington, 
D. C., Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


Professor William O. Douglas, of the Yale Uni- 
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versity Law School, is acting secretary to the 
committee. 

Early in 1929, President Hutchins, then dean 
of the Yale Law School, and Dean Clark pre- 
sented to President Hoover an outline for a 
plan for such a study, the plan following some- 
what the lines of a project then under way for 
a study of the state courts of Connecticut, and 
At the 


Commission on Law 


proposed for Ohio and West Virginia. 
the National 
Observance and Enforcement, of which George 


request of 


W. Wickersham is chairman, the plan was pre- 
sented to the commission. 

In the spring of 1930, at the request of the 
commission, a preliminary study was made by 
the committee in Connecticut, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Louisiana. The purpose was to pre- 
pare for a comprehensive study beginning in 
the fall of 1930. During that period, the tech- 
nique for earrying forward the study was 
worked out. Hundreds of criminals and civil 
cases were sampled and analyzed. In the light 
of that experience, final preparations for a 
wider study were made. 

The work in the various districts is being 
done through the law schools and is being super- 
vised by the representatives of these schools in 
the federal district courts in the following 
states: Connecticut, under the supervision of 
Dean Clark and Professor Douglas; Massachw- 
setts, Professor Morgan; New York, Professor 
Medina; Michigan, Professor Bates; Ohio, Dean 
H. W. Arant and Professor Silas A. Harris, of 
Ohio State University Law School; California, 
Dean McMurray; Kansas, Professor Thomas E. 
Atkinson, of the Kansas University Law School; 
Colorado, Dean James G. Rogers, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Law School; West Virginia, 
Dean Arnold; Louisiana, Dean Rufus C. Harris, 
of the Law School of Tulane University; North 
Carolina, Dean Charles T. MeCormick, of the 
University of North Carolina Law School, and 
Illinois, Dean Harry A. Bigelow and Professor 
E. W. Puttkamer, of the University of Chicago 
Law School. 


LONG SERVICE OF MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTY OF SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

WHEN Syracuse University begins its second 
semester on February 2 nearly one hundred 
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professors will have devoted at least a quarter 


of a century to teaching at that institution. 

First among this group is Dr. Frank Smalley, 
now vice-chancellor emeritus, who went to Syra- 
euse as a sophomore in 1871. At that time, a 
half century ago, there was no campus, and all 
classes were held in the former Myers block. 
There were 41 students and five professors. 
When Dr. Smalley was graduated in 1874, he 
became assistant professor of Latin. Since that 
time he has been dean of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege and later vice-chancellor emeritus. 

Dr. George A. Parker, dean emeritus of the 
College of Fine Arts, and one of the leading 
teachers of organ musie¢ in the country, went to 
the university in 1872. 

Dr. Frank J. Holzwarth, head of the German 
department, was graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1890. At that time, the Liberal Arts 
building was the only structure on the campus 
and housed Electrical Engineering and Fine 
Arts Colleges. The enrolment had grown to 800 
students and 50 faculty members. 

In 1894 Dr. Frederick Revels, head of the de- 
partment of agriculture, was graduated from 
the university and became an instructor in draw- 
ing. Dr. Revels aided in designing many of the 
buildings on the campus, among them the men’s 
gymnasium, Haven Hall, Sims Hall, Archbold 
Stadium and Bowne Hall. 

Dr. Irene Sargent and Professor Carl T. 
Hawley joined the faculty in 1895, and three 
years later Dr. William P. Graham, vice-chan- 
cellor, beeame professor of electrical engineer- 
ing. 

In the College of Liberal Arts, there are sev- 
eral professors who have taught for more than 
30 years. Dr. Ernest Pattee began teaching 
chemistry at the university in 1890, and 32 
years ago Dr. Arthur S. Patterson, now head of 
the Romance language department, joined the 
faculty. Sinee 1895 Dr. Ismar J. Peritz, head 
ot the Bible department, has been a professor 
at the university, and Dr. William M. Small- 
wood and Dr. William E. Taylor began their 
instruction in biology and mathematics two 
years later. The next year brought Dr. Earl E. 
Sperry, professor of European history and civic 
education. 

The College of Medicine rivals the College of 
Liberal Arts in having a professor who began 
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He is Dr. John Van 
Duyn, professor of surgery, emeritus. 
THE REORGANIZATION OF ATHLETICS 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESIDENT Tuomas 8S. Gates, of the Univer- 


instructing classes in 1872. 


sity of Pennsylvania, has announced that as the 
result of a four-months’ study of the situation 
in regard to athletics undertaken by Mr. Gordon 
A. Hardwick and Dr. Michail Dorizas, alumni, 
a complete reorganization of athleties at the uni- 
versity has been undertaken. 

A new department of physical education has 
been created. It will be headed by Dr. E. 
Roy Mercer, an alumnus of the university, and 
at present head of the department of physical 
education and director of athletics at Swarth- 
Dr. Mercer will have the title 


Le- 


more College. 
and rank of dean. 

There will be three divisions of the department, 
each headed by a director—the division of student 
health, the division of physical instruction and the 
division of intercollegiate athletics. 

Coaches will be members of the faculty of the 
department and will have suitable academic rank. 
All coaches will be employed on a full-time basis 
and will receive compensation in accordance with 
their rank and with the salary scale provided for 
all members of the university faculty. In no case 
will the compensation of coaches be in excess of 
such provisions. 

The academic eligibility of students to partici- 
pate in intercollegiate athletics will be determined 
by a committee of five members of the university 
faculty to be appointed annually by the president, 
and the decisions of this committee will be final. 

The publicity organization will be combined 
with the university bureau of publicity in order to 
establish an administrative status for this activity. 

Provisions for financial and other aid for needy 
students engaging in intercollegiate athletics will 
be placed upon the same basis as provisions for 
aid to all other needy students. 

The responsibility in this matter will be assigned 
to the university committee on welfare, composed 
of the vice-presidents of the university, with the 
vice-president in charge of undergraduate schools 
as chairman; the director of welfare and the di 
rector of scholarships and student finance. 

The budget of the department of physical edu 
cation, covering the various activities comprising 
it, will be prepared by the dean and submitted to 
the administration and the trustees for approval, 
in the same manner as any other departmental 
budget. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. W. H. Howe .., professor of physiology 
at the Johns Hopkins University, director of 
the School of Hygiene and Publie Health, pre- 
viously dean of the faculty of medicine, presi- 
dent of the recent Congress of 
Physiology, will retire from active service at the 
Dr. Howell 


will be seventy-one years of age on February 20. 


International 
end of the present academic year. 


Proressor Jutian D. Taywor, teacher of 
Latin at Colby College since 1868, celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday on January 30. It is his 
sixty-third consecutive year of teaching service 
at Colby, a record believed to be unique in the 
United States. Upon the oceasion marking the 
fiftieth anniversary of his 1918, the 
trustees voted to name the chair “The Taylor 
Professorship of the Latin Language and Lit- 


elass in 


erature.” 

In honor of James E. Morrow, who served as 
president of Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, in 1872-73, the new library of 
the college, built at a cost of $225,000, bears his 
The building was formally dedicated on 
January 30. William G. Conley, governor of 
West Virginia, was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the ceremony. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by Dr. Elmer B. Bryan, president 
Senator Dwight Morrow is 


name. 


of Ohio University. 
a son of James E. Morrow. 

A NEW school building in Pittsburgh, to be 
erected at a cost of $600,000, is to be named 
after the late Dr. William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of schools. The school will have the 
platoon system which Dr. Davidson introduced 
in 1915 and will be on the junior high plan in- 
troduced into the Pittsburgh system in 1916 


under his guidance. 


Mr. C. H. Barnes retired as superintendent 
of schools of St. Louis County, Minn., on Janu- 
ary 5, after a long period of service. At a pub- 
lie meeting of appreciation state school officials, 
presidents of the leading state colleges and nor- 
mal schools, and educators from other states 
joined in their recognition of the service ren- 
dered the county, state and country by Mr. 


Barnes. The rural-school teachers and the office 


staff of the St. Louis County schools presented 
him with a gold watch. 


Dr. James N. Rue, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction of Pennsylvania, has been 
designated by the governor as acting head of 
the department until a successor to John A. H. 
Dr. Keith’s term of office 


expired on January 24. 


Keith is appointed. 


Mr. Wituiam E. Grapy, district superinten- 
dent in charge of Districts 38-39, Brooklyn, 
and Mr. Eugene A. Colligan, principal of Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, have been elected dis- 
trict superintendents of the New York City 


schools. 


Mr. Harotp F. Dow, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, High School, has 


principal of the 


been elected superintendent of the schools of 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


Dr. Paut Martin Pearson, 
public speaking at Swarthmore College, for 


merly of Northwestern University, has been ap- 


professor ot 


pointed civilian governor of the Virgin Islands. 
Reorganization of the island government will in- 
clude transference of supervision at Washing- 
ton from the Navy Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Herbert D. Brown, 
chief of the efficiency bureau, has made a long 
study of economie conditions in the Virgin 
Islands and the reorganization comes as a result 
of his findings. 


Mr. Aprian M. LanpMan, of New York, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Five Civi 
lized Tribes, Muskogee, Oklahoma, one of the 
most important superintendencies in the Indian 
Service. The position was brought within the 
competitive classified civil service by an act ot 
Congress approved Mareh 4, 1929. 


Tue Reverend Dr. CHartes R. Warson, 
president of the American University at Cairo, 
Egypt, has been appointed by the Egyptian 
government a member of a special commission 
on education. The other members are F. W. 8. 
Reed, head of Victoria College at Alexandria, 
Greece; M. Adrien, director of Cairo French 
School, and Naguib Hilaly Bey, assistant Roya! 
Counsel, Cairo. 

Mr. F. W. Goutpstone, who has been for 


twenty-one years connected with the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, for 
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the past seven years as general secretary, will 
retire in August. 


Mr. Frev I. Kent, New York banker and 
financial economist, has been elected president 
of the council of New York University to sue- 
ceed the late Dr. George Alexander. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Kent was in recognition, Chancellor 
Brown said, “of his active interest in edueation 
and of his indefatigable service in the further- 
ance of the educational program of New York 
University.” 

PRESIDENT Ezra T. FRanKuIN, of South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, presented 
his resignation to the board of trustees at their 
last meeting. Dr. Franklin went to South- 
western College in November, 1928, from the 
presidenev of Union College, Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky, where he had served for thirteen years. 
He sueceeded Dr. Albert E. Kirk as president 
of Southwestern when Dr. Kirk became secre- 
tary of the division of educational institutions 
of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Goprrey Davies, assistant professor of 
history at the University of Chicago, has ae- 
cepted an appointment on the permanent re- 
search staff of the Huntington Library. Besides 
carrying on his own research work in the field 
of his particular interest, English history in the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Davies will be respon- 
sible for certain portions of the editorial work 
connected with the publications of the Hunting- 
ton Library and will assist in its research pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Matcotm G. Wryer, Denver City li- 
brarian, has been appointed dean of the new 
School of Library Science at the University 
of Denver. The school, which is financed partly 
by a gift from the Carnegie Corporation, will 
open its classes next September. 


Dr. Lena J. Hawks has been appointed head 
of the department of mathematics at the Georgia 
State Woman’s College. 


Epgak D. Meacuam, professor of mathe- 
maties and assistant dean of the College of Arts 
and Seiences of the University of Oklahoma, is 
spending his sabbatical year in study at the 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. L. M. Hrupxa, professor of education in 
the South Dakota State College, has been ap- 
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pointed director of the summer school, which 
opens on June 15. 


Mr. Daniet J. Kewiey, of Cambridge, for- 
merly physical director at Harvard University, 
has been appointed deputy state auditor of 
Massachusetts. 

Matcotm D. WiLLey, professor of sociology 
at the University of Minnesota, will be granted 
leave of absence during the winter quarter of 
the present school year to work on President 
Hoover’s national research committee on social 
trends from 1900 to 1930. 

DurinG the spring quarter, Miss Elizabeth 
G. Gardiner, assistant professor of sociology 
and supervisor of medical social work at the 
University of Minnesota, will join the social sei- 
ence department staff at the University of 
Liverpool, England, and Miss Ellinor I. Black, 
lecturer in social science at Liverpool, will offer 
courses in the sociology department at Minne- 
sota. 


Professor GeEorGE E. Carroruers, of the 
University of Michigan, is making an investiga- 
tion, at the request of the executive committee 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, of the 
present curriculum offerings in high schools and 
of the curriculum revisions, additions and elimi- 
nations which high-school administrators would 
make if they were entirely free from college en- 
trance requirements and other outside consider- 
ations. The results of this study will be used 
in the spring meeting of the club, dealing with 
curriculum revision. 


Dr. P. W. Kvo, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the World Federation, who has for 
several years past been director of the China 
Institute in America, has returned to China. 
As the chief executive officer of the China In 
stitute, Dr. Kuo has been of great service to 
the large number of Chinese students in Amer- 
ican universities. However, for some time he 
has had urgent calls to return to his country 
in the interests of educational affairs in the 
Far East and has now decided to leave the 
United States. 

M. Anpré Morize, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux, who has been appointed visit- 
ing professor in French literature at Harvard 
University, arrived on January 30. 

Dr. Ernst Escu, professor for traffie and 
transportation and director of the Institute ot 
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Transportation of the University of Cologne and 
president of the International Press Exhibition 
of Cologne, will visit America this summer to 
serve on the faculty of the George Washington 
University summer sessions, lecturing in the 
symposium on world affairs, which the univer- 
sity, through its School of Government, is pre- 
senting at the inauguration of its celebration of 
the George Washington bicentennial. 

Proressor Haroip J. Laski, of the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Liverpool, will give the annual Weil lectures at 
the University of North Carolina next spring. 

Dr. James Haypen Turrs, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago and lee- 
turer in philosophy during the coming spring 
semester at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, will deliver two public lectures in Los 
Angeles during the month of February; one at a 
meeting of the philosophical union of the uni- 
versity, entitled “Whither American Philoso- 
phy?,” followed by a discussion by Protessor 
Ferdinand C. 8. Schiller, of the University of 
Oxford, who is visiting Los Angeles. The other 
leeture will be delivered on February 16 at the 
publie library on “Social Justice.” 

SPEAKERS on the occasion of the celebration 
on February 15 of Founders Day at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, are Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior; Mayor Harry A. Mackey, of Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. M. Joseph Twomey, pastor of 
Grace Baptist Church, and Dr. Charles E. 
Beury, president of Temple University. Hon- 
orary degrees will be conferred on Governor 
Pinchot, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, Miss 
Helen Keller and the Reverend Charles W. 
Shreiner. 

Four college courses, to be given by the de- 
partment of education of Yale University next 
term and arranged primarily for teachers, will 
be open to the public. Professor Jack R. Craw- 
ford will give a course on “The Criticism and 
Interpretation of Contemporary Literature”; 
Professor Maurice R. Davie will give a course 
in sociology on “Immigration and Americaniza- 
tion,” and Miss Helen Ruth Kersey will give a 
course in dramatics on “Dramatization in the 
Secondary School.” A course in mathematics 


for junior and senior high-school teachers will 
be given by Professor Egbert J. Miles. 
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THE main building of the Polish National Al- 
liance College at Cambridge Springs, Pennsy!- 
vania, including the school’s fine museum, was 
destroyed by fire on January 21. Faculty mem- 
bers estimated the loss at nearly $1,000,000. 

Princeton and Columbia Universities have 
joined Harvard in refusing to accept the $25,- 
000 bequest of Albert E. Pillsbury to be used 
“to develop sound publie opinion and action” 
on the modern feminist movement. Harvard 
University has also declined a bequest made by 
the late Mrs. G. C. Marvin of $139,558 for re- 
search in tuberculosis which was subject to an 
annuity for Mrs. Marvin’s daughter of $10,000 
annually. 


YALE UNIVERSITY will receive more than $1,- 
000,000 under the will of Chauncey M. Depew, 
Jr. It will also receive a similar sum under the 
will of Chauncey M. Depew, which made such 
a provision in ease his son left no children. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE will receive $200,000 
and the Detroit Diagnostic Hospital and the 
New York Orthopedie Hospital $50,000 each 
as remainder legatees under the will of Charles 
M. Swift. Mr. Swift stipulated in his will that 
$100,000 of his bequest to Middlebury College 
was to be used for scholarships for students 
graduated from high schools or academies in 
Addison County, Vt., and the other $100,000 for 
lectures on constitutional law and economies by 
recognized authorities. 


By the death of Alfred M. Heinsheimer, a 
civil engineer, the New York Foundation re- 
ceived the principal of a trust fund amounting 
to $2,639,649 and the residuary estate of $5,- 
113,573. The New York Foundation, which re- 
ceived $7,753,223, is a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion founded by Mr. Heinsheimer to promote 
charitable, educational and philanthropie enter- 
prises. Mr. Heinsheimer founded it in antici- 
pation of the failure of provision made in the 
will of his brother, Louis A. Heinsheimer. In 
his will the brother created a trust fund of 
$1,000,000, which was to go to a federation ot 
six charitable institutions. In ease the consoli- 
dation failed, the $1,000,000 was to go to Alfred 
M. Heinsheimer. In 1910, when the federation 
failed to materialize, Alfred M. Heinsheimer 
renounced the $1,000,000 and turned it over to 
the New York Foundation. During his life 
time Mr. Heinsheimer gave the hospital $500,000 
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under a trust and for several years had contrib- 
uted $50,000 a year, as well as giving to the 
institution his large estate at Breezy Point, Far 
Rockaway, Queens, for a convalescent home. 
The hospital also receives a $25,000 bequest 
under the will. 


Tue National Committee on Education by 
Radio, the chairman of which is Mr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, has received a grant of 
$200,000 unconditionally to cover the expenses 
of a five-year program, from the Payne Fund 
Foundation of New York City to carry out its 
program of educational broadcasting. The ob- 
ject of the committee is to obtain fifteen per 
cent. of the radio channels for educational 
purposes and to safeguard from encroachment 
stations which broadeast educational programs 
exclusively. 


Tue National Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars in Negro Schools will meet at 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, from March 4 to 6 at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, of which 
Mr. J. B. Watson is president. The program 
will be centered around an analysis of the 
changing status of the deans and registrars in 
Negro colleges throughout the country, with a 
job analysis of duties of each officer. A com- 
plete program ean be obtained from F. D. Wil- 
kinson, registrar, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. G. 


In order to meet the special needs of people 
attending the annual meeting of the National 
Edueation Association, which is to hold its 1931 
convention in Los Angeles from June 29 to July 
5, the University of Southern California has ar- 
ranged a number of special courses to open on 
Monday, July 6, and to continue for three weeks. 
Including one sponsored by the National League 
of Teachers Associations, the courses organized 
are, according to Dr. Lester B. Rogers, dean of 
the Southern California summer school, city 
edueational administration, contemporary world 
history, eontemporary British and American 
poets, character education and social problems. 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools 
at Atlanta, Georgia, is president of the National 
Edueation Association, and will preside at the 
1931 meeting in Los Angeles, which is to be 
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headquartered in the Shrine Auditorium, close 
to the campus of the University of Southern 
California. It is estimated that between 15,000 
and 20,000 teachers, school administrators and 
executives will come to the Pacific coast for the 
meeting. Many members of the association are 
to combine attendance with summer study in the 
six-weeks sessions of the university. 


A DETAILED report of the expenditure of 
$100,000 donated by employees of the Board of 
Edueation of New York City for the relief of 
school children and their families was presented 
on January 29 to the Board of Education by 
Frederick D. Chambers, treasurer of the Schoo! 
Relief Fund. The expenditures from November 
13, 1930, to January 17 averaged from $822 to 
$1,355 a day. <A fund of $45,642.64 was turned 
over to the twenty-eight district superintendents 
and the Bureau of Attendance for immediate 
pupil and family relief including free lunches 
and milk and cracker service. Of this sum, 
$39,500 was spent in the period indicated. 
School officials spent $62,409 for 39,717 pairs of 
shoes, or an average of $1.57 a pair. Antici 
pated January receipts are set at $65,000 and 
the balance on hand on January 17 was $31,881. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Atlanta, 
Georgia, reports that plans for a survey of edu 
cation in the southern states were announced 
after a prolonged conference of officials of 
state education associations in Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Virginia, North and South Caro 
lina. The eall for the conference says the “pub- 
lie school systems of the South face a major 
’ Dr. H. O. Strohecker, president of the 
South Carolina Education Association, 
“The diseussion of the conference developed the 


crisis.’ 


said: 


fact that in spite of rapid progress, the south 
Atlantie states are twenty years behind the na 
tional average in the number of days the schools 
are open, and nine years behind in the average 
salaries paid teachers.” 
were quoted, he said, to show that the average 
expenditure per child enrolled for current ex 
penses in the nation was $71. “Typical ex 
penditures in southern states on the same basis, 
are Alabama $25, Georgia $23, Virginia $35, 
Mississippi $26, South Carolina $30, and North 
Carolina $32.” 


Government reports 
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DISCUSSION 


APTITUDE TEST FOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 


DvurinG each of the last two years approxi- 
mately 15,000 men have applied for admission 
to the various medical schools in the United 
States and Canada. Of this number only 
slightly more than 7,000 could be admitted on 
account of lack of facilities for taking care of 
more. Of the number admitted more than 20 
per cent. have been forced to drop out of the 
medical school beeause of lack of sufficient 
scholastie ability to master the material of the 
course. Such being the case the Association of 
American Medical Colleges appointed a com- 
mittee to study this problem with a view to 
finding ways and means of securing students 
better adapted to the study of medicine, and 
thus reducing this heavy mortality and the tre- 
mendous waste of time and money of those who 
undertake the study of medicine without the 
aptitude necessary for the successful pursuit 
of a medical course. 

After several years of careful experimental 
work, under the direction of Dr. F. A. Moss, 
of George Washington University, a form of 
aptitude test has been devised, which gives a 
very high degree of correlation with the sue- 
cess of the students in the medical course. 
The Association of American Medical Colleges, 
at its meeting in Denver, voted to recommend 
this aptitude test to its constituent schools as an 
additional criterion in the selection of medical 
students, and appointed this committee to ad- 
minister the test. The committee was instructed 


to arrange that the tests be given on the same 
day in all the colleges and schools, which have 
students who are applying for admission to a 
medical school; and to furnish each medica! 
school with the scores of its applicants, and a 
distribution chart of all the applicants. The 
committee was instructed to collect a fee of one 
dollar from each applicant to defray the ex- 
penses of the committee. 

The committee feels that this work promises 
to be of great benefit to the applicants and to 
the pre-medical colleges, as well as to medica! 
education; but its success demands the whole 
hearted cooperation of all concerned. It may 
be expected that most if not all medical schools 
will act in accordance with the recommendations 
of the association, and make this test a norma! 
requirement for admission. 

The test requires approximately two hours 
and will begin at three o’clock on the afternoon 
of February 13. The tests will be returned to 
our committee for scoring and tabulation. 

The attention of all applicants should be 
called to the fact that the test is now one of the 
normal requirements for admission to medical 
schools, and that if they plan to enter a medical! 
school in 1931 they should arrange to take th 
test on the date indicated above. For obvious 
reasons the test can be given only once a year. 


TORALD SOLLMANN 

Chairman, Committee on Aptitude 

Tests for Medical Students, As- 

sociation of American Colleges 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BROWN UNIVERSITY SURVEY 


Brown University has recently published a 
bulletin containing the results of a survey un- 
dertaken at the invitation of the Brown authori- 
ties by a committee consisting of Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo; 
Dean Guy Stanton Ford, of the University of 
Minnesota, and Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, of 


Princeton. The members of the committee were 
selected as educational experts from outside 
New England, representing an urban university, 
a state university, and a privately endowed uni- 
versity. The members of the committee took up 
residence in Providence, and were given ever) 
facility for gathering information and every en- 


couragement to speak their minds freely. Their 


report approves the previous report of a special 
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committee of the Brown Corporation, accepted 
in 1929, and commonly known as “The Policy 
in Foree.” 

Since the survey committee adds little except 
its endorsement, the interest of this report lies 
mainly in that “policy” itself. It contains sev- 
eral features, the honors plan, limitation of 
numbers, selective admission, increase of sal- 
aries, and increase of tuition—which one has 
learned to expect from any American institution 
of higher learning at the present time. Brown 
definitely commits itself to the ideal of a univer- 
sity, rather than that of a college in the more 
limited sense. But it is to be a university with- 
out professional schools, consisting of a college 
for men (limited to 1,200), a college for women 
(limited to 500), and a graduate school (limited 
to 300). It is the graduate school which is re- 
lied on to create the atmosphere of a university, 
through the promotion of research, through at- 
tracting productive scholars to the faculty, and 
through providing contacts between undergrad- 
uates and more advanced students. There is 
strong emphasis on the importance of strength- 
ening the faculty, and it is to be noted that of 
the $12,000,000 which is needed to carry out the 
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program over one half is to be devoted to this 
purpose. 

The most novel feature of the “policy” is the 
provision for “departmental communities.” 
This idea has already been put into practice at 
Brown, and the determination to extend its ap- 
plication is based on the experience of its sue- 
cess. This plan, as distinguished from the 
“house plan,” promotes the social contacts inci 
dental to a common field of study rather than to 
a common place of residence. Each department 
has its centre, consisting of laboratory, library, 
offices, studies, classrooms, and conference 
rooms, providing the undergraduate not only 
with “an atmosphere conducive to study,” but 
also with “intimate contacts and association 
with professors and graduate students.” Such 


“departmental communities” as have already 
been established are said to have had a marked 
effect upon “the morale of the teaching staff and 
the stimulation of student interest.” 

Both the “Survey” and the “Policy” breathe 
a spirit of just pride and high resolve which 
Harvard, as an old friend, may be permitted in 
some measure to share.—Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

More than eight hundred presidents, deans 
and professors representing about half as many 
colleges in all parts of the United States at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, held January 22 and 23 at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. It was the largest at- 
tendance in the seventeen years of the associa- 
tion’s history. 

There were three regular sessions, the annual 
dinner, and a reception by the Indianapolis 
Branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Among those who gave addresses 
and reports—some twenty in all—were Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard; President 
William Lowe Bryan, of Indiana University; 
President Marion E. Park, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Dr. John Erskine, of Columbia University 
and the Juilliard School of Music; Dr. Lorado 
Taft, the seulptor; Colonel R. I. Rees, of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 





and President J. W. Lippincott, of the J. B. 
Lippineott Company. 

Two main themes were dominant in the ad- 
dresses and papers: college education and the 
fine arts, and “mass education on the college 
level.” <A third major element of the program 
was a presentation of the work done during the 
past year by the association office and by offi- 
cers and commissions and an outline of the 
work proposed for 1931. 


THE COLLEGE AND Mass EpvucaTion 


“Mass Education on the College Level” was 
the stated topic of the afternoon session of Jan- 
uary 22, with papers by President Lowell, by 
President K. D. Maemillan, of Wells College, 
and by Dean M. E. Haggerty, College of Eduea- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

President Lowell, in telling about the new 
houses at Harvard, began by saying he wholly 
disagreed with the estimate of the American 
college which belittled it in comparison with the 
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graduate school. The college is the place for 
giving a high type of education to those who 
will in the future become lawyers, physicians, 
business men and statesmen. “Its work should 
be of university grade. There is no reason why 
our best colleges should not do as good work in 
this way as Oxford and Cambridge; different, 
of course, by reason of national divergencies— 
not so good in some subjects, but better in 
others.” 

As to the aim of the American college, Presi- 
dent Lowell said: “Is it not to produce young 
people who can think clearly and deeply and 
who enjoy reading and thinking that is perma- 
nently worth while?” The subjects in the eur- 
ricula—important as they are—are less vital, 
the speaker thought, than the spirit in which 
they are studied; and he maintained that “the 
real defect of the American college has lain 
less in what it has taught than in the fact that 
the students, in the main, have not taken their 
edueation seriously.” 

“There may be many ways of reaching a re- 
sult, all good so far as they reach it. Different 
experiments are desirable; nor should all ecol- 
leges be alike, their aim the same or at the same 
level. Therefore I am not advocating a plan 
but merely describing how in our way we have 
tried to improve a condition that is not un- 
common.” The procedure at Harvard College 
is based upon three principles: 


First: that in most cases interest comes from 
effort before effort is produced by interest. 

Second: that all education beyond the grade of 
drill is essentially self-education. By no process 
can a man be educated against his will. The 
teacher can help, explain, guide and stimulate, but 
education comes from personal effort of the pupil. 

Third: that a man is a whole; not a series of 
independent mental thought-tight compartments, 
but a complete whole, which is best guided by 
someone who, as far as possible, understands the 
whole. 


President Lowell told how Harvard has set 
up a general or comprehensive examination for 
graduation in the student’s major work or field 
of concentration; how tutors are provided to be 
guides, philosophers and friends of the students; 
how reading periods have been instituted. The 
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speaker declared, mentioning Swarthmore ani 
Columbia, that, in institutions which make hon 
ors work optional for high students, the numbers 
are small, whereas at Harvard, “the seale on 
which our general examinations are conducted 
has now become impressive. . . . With us the 
number of candidates examined through last 
June was 5,663.” 

President Lowell then described, and showed 
lantern views to illustrate, the new houses at 
Harvard, which “are attempts to form commu 
nities which will embody and promote the spirit 
that we have been trying to introduce into the 
college.” 

President Macmillan made a defense of Amer 
iean education “against those who compare it 
unfavorably with education overseas or condemn 
it because it does not conform to their own 
standards.” 


The great numbers of students now seeking ad 
mission to our colleges are the inevitable result of 
the American doctrine of equal opportunity for all 
and a compulsory school system. . . . We are on 
the threshold of an era when not only the neces 
sities and comforts of life will be made accessib|: 
to all but also those higher treasures of the race, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual, which hav 
formerly been the possession of the very few 
It is the task of the colleges and universities to 
accept this challenge. 


President Macmillan pointed out that the 
American compulsory school system “has kille« 
that strange combination of ignorance, super 
stition, insensibility, conservatism and good 
humor known on the other side as the peasant 
mind.” He felt that “we need not despair of 
doing something comparably great in higher 
education.” This is a program more ambitious 
and complicated than any people has ever set 
itself, and “a great deal of experimentation of 
all sorts must be carried on before its final 
philosophy can be written.” He cited as one 
example of such experimentation the efforts ot! 
the University of Minnesota to do its best by 
increasing numbers. 

To the average individual the chief part of 
any national program must be devoted. The 
task of educating the intellectually gifted five 
or ten per cent. of the race “is a totally different 
problem and should be handled in another man- 
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ner. For these are the ones to whom we have 
a right to look for leadership in science, art, 
religion, polities, and social problems.” Presi- 
dent Maemillan referred to the increasing num- 
ber of American colleges which have this defi- 
nitely in mind. Their theory of education is 
individualistic. He advocated taking advantage 
of the long study which England has made in 
the education of leaders exemplified in the 
methods of Oxford and Cambridge. “It will 
take a long time to induce students to assume 
the responsibility for their own education, to 
train teachers not to teach but merely inspire 
and guide, and to find examiners who will not 
ask for faets but for the ability to use them.” 

Dean Haggerty discussed “certain problems 
involved in the education of students in large 
groups such as now characterize American col- 
leges” and proposed “twenty-one queries, as 
illustrative of a much larger number, concern- 
ing which new information is needed.” He 
dealt with four problems: “(1) Trends in enrol- 
ments, faculty members, and faculty-student 
ratios; (2) the extra-curricular activities of col- 
lege students; (3) student learning in classes of 
different size; and (4) student guidance with 
particular reference to emotional maladjust- 
ment.” The discussion leads to the conclusion, 
Dean Haggerty said, that “the peril in mass 
edueation is ignorance of results.” 


Until more knowledge is available concerning 
what happens in the lives of students during their 
stay in college, and until educators discern more 
clearly the causal incidence of institutional prac- 
tices upon the changing character of students, col- 
lege administrators and teaching will proceed more 
haltingly than it should. 


The speaker proposed an expenditure of “ten 
million dollars in collegiate educational research” 
and declared that such an expenditure “would 
do more to promote the cause of higher educa- 
tion in America than would the use of that 
amount of money to expand and repair existing 
institutions or to establish new courses.” 


THe Function or THE COLLEGE 


Three representatives of the state university, 
of the independent university, and of the inde- 
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pendent college diseussed “The Function of the 
College” at the morning session of January 23. 
They were President Bryan, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Dean George A. Works, of the University 
of Chicago, and President Park, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

President Bryan began by bringing out the 
contrast between the liberal arts college of the 
period 1830 to 1880, in which practically no 
subject was utilitarian, and the college of the 
past fifty years, in which pre-professional 
studies have come so largely to dominate. He 
cited the saying of Woodrow Wilson that the 
curriculum of the college of liberal arts should 
be made up of three constituents: pure science, 
pure literature, pure history. 


In contrast with that ideal, consider the case of 
the prospective engineer or physician who spends 
as nearly as possible all his time as an under 
graduate upon studies which are directly prepara 
tory for his breadwinning occupation, to the ex 
clusion of literature and history. But consider 
also the case of the prospective teacher of his 
tory, language, or literature who spends as nearly 
as possible all his time as an undergraduate within 
the fields in which he is to spend his life and in 
which he is to earn his living and who escapes as 
nearly as possible a knowledge of the sciences 
which have revolutionized the world. 


President Bryan emphasized that economic 
pressure has brought about the present situation 
and that for many there is probably no other 
way. “I shall only express my opinion that for 
those who can afford the necessary time and 
money it is far better to postpone all profes 
sional and pre-professional studies until after 
graduation and to spend the undergraduate 
years upon some such general course as that 
which Mr. Wilson indicated.” 

Dean Works presented the plans of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the reorganization of its 
educational work. Under the new program the 
university is abandoning the traditional Ameri- 
ean method by which the student spends four 
years in acquiring a fixed number of credits 
which entitle him to a degree. The old type 
of graduate school will also be eliminated at 
Chieago. The new type of undergraduate col- 
lege will enable a student to be graduated “when- 
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ever he can demonstrate by passing eomprehen- 
sive examinations that he has acquired a general 
edueation.” There will be no sharp line between 
and the graduate 


the undergraduate college 


school. For those who pass the comprehensive 
examination satisfactorily, the next step will be 
entrance to one of the upper divisions or to 
a professional school. [Details as to the plans 
were given in ScHooL AND Society, November 
29, 1930]. 

President Park, speaking for the independent 
college, referred to its existence as an American 
institution for a longer time “than the federal 
government, indeed, for almost three hundred 
years.” She touched upon the variations which 
have come about, “so great that it is in fact hard 
to find a genuine, important common denomi- 
nator.” 

Miss Park undertook the 
function of the independent college “by seeing 
it through the eyes of others immediately eon- 


definition of the 


cerned”’—the students, the alumni, the trustees 
She was not optimistic about 
She found 


help rather in suggestions that are made from 


of the college. 


the contribution from these sources. 


a small group of friends of diverse representa- 
tion, those who embody “most nearly Solomon’s 
wisdom and understanding.” These friends list 
the advantages of the independent college as: 
that all of the faculty attention can be on under- 
graduates; that there is a better chance for nat- 
ural and human relations between teacher and 
student; that there is less deflection because of 
professional or voeational education, because of 
wide research facilities, because of great com- 


” 


munity responsibilities. 

To the question of what to use these advan- 
tages for, these friends say that the independent 
college has these functions: 


First of all, you need to make men and women. 
The complexity of the situation in America needs 
not the child’s acquiescence or disagreement, but 
the hard-won judgment of the experienced adult. 

. - You have been training swimmers for the 
shallows in too many cases, not for deep channel 
swimming. 

You need to train your student to estimate dif- 
ferences and to recognize something of the order 
in which things stand—poor, good, better. You 
need to give your student work on which to engage 
steadily for a considerable time. 
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“If this is our function, a selection of students 
and a selection of curriculum must follow,” Miss 
Park declared. 


We should simplify our courses by the rejection 
of the non-essentials, and whatever is included 
should pass a sharp test as to its value in the new 
America. We have prided ourselves on passing on 
the tradition of the past. For a generation, I 
believe, at least that must be given a second place 
and the college must weigh the courses it offers 
for their power in teaching the estimate of values 
and the power of thought. ... Wide variety of 
elementary courses should be refused a student in 
favor of his induction into the greater knowledge 
and the more advanced method of his field. . . . 

Some such training as this must be done. Un 
less we accomplish it, it is certain that some othe: 
form of institution will come into being to meet 


the emergency. 
THe COLLEGE AND THE Fine Arts 

At the annual dinner in the Claypool Hotel 
on the evening of January 22 the guest speakers 
were Lorado Taft and John Erskine, whose com- 
mon subject was “The College and the Fine 
Arts.” 

Mr. Taft said that Americans are strangely 
oblivious to the wealth that has come down to 
us from the past in the treasures of art. 


For most of us the great masters have toiled in 
vain. I would beg for a greater recognition of 
these treasures in our school and our college life. 
. . « In learning to enjoy good art we are actually 
making ourselves better citizens and contributing 
to the welfare and advancement of the land we 
love. And then, when unusual talent appears un 
heralded, we shall be able to recognize and protect 
it—perhaps the greatest privilege of all. 


The address of Mr. Erskine was an appeal for 
musie in the American college upon a basis 
which would recognize practice of the art as well 
as give credit for theoretical and _ historical 
courses. The American system of higher educa- 
tion has been discouraging art through its indif- 
ference. Science has full sway to-day. It is 
the duty and privilege of every person to prac- 
tice some art. The college should provide at 
least that the student doesn’t know less about 
art when he is graduated than when he came to 
college. 
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The address of the president of the associa- 
tion, Dean Luther P. Eisenhart of Princeton, 
was delivered at the dinner, at which he was 
toastmaster. He told of the study decided upon 
by the executive committee of the association, a 
study of the comprehensive examination. 


It is proposed that tie Association of American 
Colleges secure a suitable investigator who would 
visit selected colleges in which a comprehensive 
examination has been used on an extended scale 
and for a sufficient length of time, and make a 
detailed report on the result and at the same time 
of the various methods which have been adopted 
to produce the results desired by the colleges which 
have instituted such plans. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


“The College as a Conservator of the Best 
Literature” was the subject of an address at 
the morning session of January 23 by Joseph 
Wharton Lippincott, past president of the 
National Association of Book Publishers. Mr. 
Lippineott considered reasons why book pub- 
lishing is so hazardous. He granted that the 
book business has in some ways been its own 
worst enemy. The hope for the future, if 
America in the coming age is to be judged by 
her literature, lies in a two-fold improvement: 
training of authors in good writing and training 
of the publie in the appreciation of good writ- 
ing. In both Mr. Lippincott thought our edu- 
cational institutions should take an increasing 
part. “I do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that the key to literature’s future greatness rests 
in the schools and colleges. They may now be 
doing considerable for it, but they have not as 
yet given it anything like the amount of atten- 
tion it merits.” 

Colonel Rees, of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, read a paper on “College 
Men in Business” at the afternoon session of 
January 22. He reported findings of a com- 
mittee of the American Management Associa- 
tion which indicate that “the future demands 
of business and the professions ean be rather 
well filled by the number of men now graduat- 
ing from eollege; but there seem to be real 
opportunities for more engineers than are 
graduating to-day.” The speaker paid tribute 
to “the small college for furnishing leadership 
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in the upbuilding of our American civilization 
statesmen, scientists, leaders in business and in 
industry.” He concluded: 


Science and engineering have solved the prob- 
lems of production, but our economic order has 
found itself swamped, rather than served, by the 
efficiency of the machine order... . 
facing the college man in business have to do with 
human relationships rather than material things, 

What does this mean in terms of education? It 
means that education must equip the potential 
industrial leader with a fundamental knowledge 
of biology, psychology, sociology, economics, and 
the humanities. Do not these subjects read like 
the curriculum of a liberal arts college? 


The problems 


BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The annual report of the executive committee 
and the executive secretary for 1930-31 was 
presented at the morning session of January 22 
by Dr. Robert L. Kelly. [At the dinner the 
association gave a rising vote of appreciation 
of Dr. Kelly’s service as founder of the associa- 
tion and its executive secretary for many years. | 
The report brought out the activities of the 
association in advisory library and architectural 
service, the smaller college study, the uniform 
statistical report, the intellectual life project, 
ete. The membership of the association is now 
434. 
Reference was made to a meeting of the Lib- 
eral College Movement, held at Indianapolis on 
January 21, when its object was stated 


to cooperate with approved colleges of liberal arts 
in securing funds adequate to their needs and to 
this end to set forth the place of the college of 
liberal arts in higher education in the United 
States. Since this object has never been a pur- 
pose of the Association of American Colleges, 
either as defined by its constitution or as devel- 
oped in practice, the executive committee is of 
the opinion that the association and the Liberal 
Arts Movement should seek to accomplish their 
purposes independently but with the spirit of co- 
operation. 


The annual report of the treasurer of the 
association, President William Mather Lewis of 
Lafayette, showed total receipts for 1930 of 
$26,015, disbursements of $27,070, and a bal- 
anee on hand, December 31, 1930, of $6,645. 
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Reports were presented by chairmen of com- 
missions as follows: The Enlistment of College 
Teachers, by President Ernest H. Wilkins of 
Oberlin; Some Problems of Scholarship, by 
President Henry M. Wriston of Lawrence; The 
Enlargement and Care of Permanent and Trust 
Funds, by Dr. Alfred W. Anthony of New 
York City; The Uniform Statistical Report 
Blank, by President Donald J. Cowling of 
Carleton; Educational Surveys, by President 
Frank L. MeVey of the University of Kentucky. 

Upon report of the resolutions committee of 
which President Bryan of Indiana University 
was chairman, the association passed resolutions 


providing : 


That a committee be appointed to consider the 
proposal of the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations that American boys and girls 
in American schools of the Far East receive credit 
toward college entrance for the ability to speak, 
read and write either Chinese or Japanese. [For 
President Keppel’s presentation of this plan be- 
fore the Association of American Universities, see 
SCHOOL AND Society, November 8, 1930]. 

That the Commission on Faculty and Student 
Scholarship be authorized ‘‘to study the reading 
habits of faculty members in a_ representative 
group of colleges.’’ 

That a committee be appointed ‘‘to conduct an 
investigation into college music courses offered for 
purposes of general education.’’ 

That the proposal of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teachers for a fac- 
tual inquiry regarding college graduates of the 
past ten years who are engaged in college teaching 
be referred to the executive committee for favor- 
able consideration. 

That the attention of member colleges be called 
to the readiness of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, Washington, D. C., ‘‘to fur- 
nish material bearing on the phases of Washing- 
ton’s career as an intellectual and literary man 
who believed in education’’ for use in commemora- 
tive functions in 1932. 


Upon report of the nominating committee of 
which Dean Walters of Swarthmore was chair- 
man, the association elected the following: 


President: President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin 


College. 
Vice-president: Registrar J. P. Mitchell, Stan- 


ford University. 
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Executive Secretary: Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New 
York City. 

Treasurer: President William Mather Lewis, 
Lafayette College. 

Custodian of Funds: Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, New York City. 

Additional members of the executive committee : 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University ; 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University ; 
President James L. MceConaughy, Wesleyan Uni 
versity; Rector James H. Ryan, Catholic Unive: 
sity of America, 


Representation on standing committees and 


commissions: 


American Council on Education: Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo (one 
year); President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham 
Southern College (two years) ; President J. Edgar 
Park, Wheaton College (Massachusetts), (three 
years). 

National Research Council: Professor Arthur 
H. Compton, University of Chicago, 1931-32. 

Commission on College Architecture and Colleg 
Instruction in Fine Arts: President Frederick C. 
Ferry, Hamilton College, chairman; President F. 
P. Keppel, the Carnegie Corporation; President 
W. P. Few, Duke University; J. Frederick Larson, 
Dartmouth College; A. B. Ruddock, Occidental 
College. 

Commission on the Cost of College Education: 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, 
chairman ; Controller C. C. Wintringer, Princeton 
University ; Controller Lloyd Morey, University of 
Illinois; Auditor N. C. Plimpton, the University 
of Chicago; Controller Robert B. Stewart, Purdue 
University. 

Commission on Educational Surveys: President 
F. L. MeVey, University of Kentucky, chairman ; 
Director C. H. Judd, the University of Chicago; 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher College. 

Commission on Enlistment and Training of Col 
lege Teachers: President James L. McConaughy, 
Wesleyan University, chairman; President Albert 
Britt, Knox College; Dean Marshall S. Brown, New 
York University; Dean Charles L. Raper, Syracuse 
University; President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin Col 
lege. 

Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship : 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, 
chairman; Dean C. 8. Boucher, the University of 
Chicago; Dean C. Mildred Thompson, Vassar Col- 
lege; Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo; 
President C. D. Gray, Bates College. 

Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds: Dr. 
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A. W. Anthony, Bates College, chairman; Treas- 
urer Charles T. Brown, Swarthmore College; 
Treasurer F. L. Jackson, Davidson College; Presi- 
dent Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College; Ass’t. 
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Treasurer Raymond L. Thompson, University of 
Rochester. 
RaymMonp WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PREDICTING THE ULTIMATE FAILURE 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS ON THE 
BASIS OF THEIR FIRST 
QUARTER’S RECORDS 


Durine the last twenty years a large number 
of studies have concerned themselves with the 
problem of the correlation between students’ 
marks in eollege work on one hand and their 
grades in high-school courses, marks on entrance 
examinations and seores on intelligence tests on 
the other hand. One of the purposes of these 
investigations has been that of finding criteria 
for the accurate prediction of students’ achieve- 
ment in eollege work. These studies have shown 
that it is impossible to foreeast accurately the 
scholastic suecess or failure of all the members 
of a given group of students, and particularly 
that many eases of failure can not be discovered 
until the students have actually tried their 
hands at doing college work. Consequently it 
becomes important to determine as early as pos- 
sible in the student’s career the prospects for his 
ultimate college success. 

Up to the present time few studies have been 
reported which deal with the relationship be- 
tween early and ultimate college records. It is 
the purpose of this article to report the results 
of one such study and to compare the early 
college record with the high-school average and 
the intelligence test score as criteria of ultimate 
college suecess. 

The study is based upon the records of 482 
students who matriculated as freshmen at the 
University of Chicago in the fall quarter of 
1924 and who continued in attendance for at 
least three quarters, or one school year. The 
data used ineluded: The average of the student’s 
marks in all his high-school work; his score on 
the 1924 edition of the psychological examina- 
tion issued by the National Research Council; 
and the average of his marks earned at the 
university during (a) the first quarter, and (b) 
the entire period, of his attendance during the 
years 1924-25 and 1925-26. Since many of the 





students attended the university during both 
these years, the averages of marks earned dur- 
ing this period will be referred to hereafter 
as the two-year college averages. 

The marking system employed at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the period of this study 
consisted of a five-category letter seale with a 
set of numerical equivalents termed grade 
points. The letter-marks together with the 
grade point equivalents are the following: 


Letter marks: A B Cc D E 


Grade poinu: 6 4 2 0 -2 
The grade of D represents unsatisfactory 
work, although it receives credit; F represents 
failure. Since, however, an average grade of 
C, or two grade points, in all work exclusive of 
physical culture was required for graduation 
from the university, a student was regarded as 
successful for purposes of this study if he had 
an average of C or over, and as failing if his 
average was below C. 

The coefficients of correlation between the 
two-year college averages on the one hand and 
the intelligence scores, high-school averages and 
first-quarter college averages on the other were 
435 = .025, .620 = .019 and .810 = .011, respee- 
tively. The probable errors of estimate for 
predicting the two-year college average from 
the same variables were .86, .78 and .49 grade 
points, respectively. It is evident, therefore, 
that the first-quarter average is far more aceu- 
rate in predicting later success in college work 
than is either of the other criteria. Further- 
more, the multiple coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the two-year college average and the three 
criteria combined is .842 + .009, and the corre- 
sponding error of estimate for predicting the 
two-year college average is .45 grade points, 
indicating that the predictive accuracy of the 
first-quarter average is increased but little by 
the addition of the high-school average and the 
intelligence score. 
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Table I shows the records actually made dur- 


ing the two-year period by students having 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST-QUARTER AVERAGES AND 
TWO-YEAR AVERAGES 


First- 
quarter 
average 


Two-year average 


] 0 | 2 > 4 5 
- 1.00 to 
—~ 0.01 9 1 3 6 
0.00 to 
0.99 3 17 8 l 2 31 6.4 
1.00 to 
1.99 17 44 28 5 94 19.5 
» 00 to 
2.99 7 34 65 13 119 24.7 
3.00 to 
3.99 i | 38 72 15 133 27.6 
4.00 to 
1.99 7 29 34 4 7415.4 
5.00 to 
5.99 l 18 9 28 5.8 
Total 5 43 93 139 122 67 13 482 100 


Percent. 1.0 8.9 19.3 28.9 25.3 13.9 2.7 100 


mf 


various averages at the end of the first quarter. 
The high correlation between the two variables 
is evident at once, but it is significant also that 
in the case of a small number of students the 
record for the longer period may differ consid- 
erably from that for the shorter period. It 
should be noted, however, that of the 34 students 
having first-quarter averages below one grade 
point, only three eventually made records which 
were sufficient to satisfy graduation require- 
ments. 

The data of Table I may be retabulated in 
the form given in Table II. It shows, for ex- 
ample, in the fourth row, that 34 students in 
this class of 482 had first-quarter averages of 
.99 grade points or less, and that 31 of these 
34, or 91 per cent., had two-year averages be- 
low C. The percentages in the last column of 
the table indicate that large proportions of 
students who did unsatisfactory work during 
the first quarter continued to do so during the 
rest of the two-year period, some of these stu- 
dents having only about one chance in twenty 
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TABLE II 
ALL STUDENTS, AND STUDENTS HAVING TWO-YEA 
AVERAGES BELow C, DISTRIBUTED AccoRD 
ING TO First QUARTER AVERAGES 


Students up to, and including 
each point 
First-quarter ar =2 = 
average ['wo-year aver 
Entire class 2g¢ belowC 


Number Per cent 


-— 1.00 to —0.51 l 1 100 
— 0.50 to —0.01 3 3 100 
0.00 to 0.49 21 20 95 
0.50 to 0.99 34 31 91 
1.00 to 1.99 128 92 72 
2.00 to 2.99 247 133 54 
3.00 to 3.99 380 141 37 
4.00 to 4.99 454 141 31 
5.00 to 5.99 482 141 9 


for ultimate success. All the 31 students re 
ferred to above had been dismissed or placed on 
probation for poor scholarship at the end of the 
two-year period. 

It is evident that results such as these might 
well be used for the purpose of determining 
early in the student’s career whether or not he 
shall be encouraged, or permitted, to continue 
with college work. For example, almost all the 
freshmen who entered along with the group 
under consideration but whose averages for the 
first quarter were below D (zero grade points) 
were dismissed at the end of this period in 
accordance with the university regulations. 
Consequently these freshmen were omitted from 
the group studied. The results of the study 
show, however, that the standard for the reten- 
tion and dismissal of students which was just 
mentioned might well have been raised, at least 
for the group under consideration, so as to 
dismiss at the end of the first quarter all those 
whose averages for this period were less than 
one grade point. Such a policy would have 
worked injustice to a very small number of 
individuals, but it would have exeluded very 
early a much larger number of students whose 
eases were largely hopeless from the very be- 
ginning. 

Epwarp F., Porrnorr 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL 


Ar the opening of this short month, in which 
you are stopped from your work on two holi- 
days beeause they are anniversaries of the birth 
of two prodigiously industrious toilers for their 
country’s good, I press upon you reviews mostly 
of the progress of American education toward 
realizing the proposals of the men who formed 
the Union. For variety I sprinkle here and 
there some of the philosophy, psychology, sci- 
ence, management, and method, the educational! 
book-makers are making available in their latest 
output. 


ESSAY ON EVANSVILLE 


Joun CHEWNING hasn’t sent me any book by 
himself but the never-resting Richard Welling 
tells me I ought to review the complete works of 
John so far as finished. 

| do not know enough. 

But one of the pedagogical pilgrimages in the 
series I record here, now and then, may properly 
feature Evansville, the jumping-off place from 
Indiana. If it weren’t for ousting John I’d like 
to be superintendent of schools there. The ma- 
jestie Ohio sweeps Evansville’s front yard clean. 
Six railroads bring you home to it from any- 
where. You ean trace the tow path of a great 
canal that ran through four hundred miles of 
lovely land all the way to Toledo. You can sit 
on a grassy bank and watch the white steamers 
churning the water into foam. You can go into 
the world’s largest cigar factory under one roof 
and be given a free smoke. You can see the 
prettiest elementary school and the handsomest 
high school in the state. You can go to a elub 
luncheon of the heartiest, most neighborly 
Hoosiers imaginable, with a delicious southern 
speech that they get from the south wind blow- 
ing from old Kentucky ’cross the way. Whether 
John Chewning is responsible for all this I have 
no doubt after studying him for ten years. 

In 1921, a text-book traveling representative 
told me that the practice of using school as a 
real training ground for the coming citizen is in 
actual operation in the Evansville High School, 


COMMENT 


John Chewning, principal. A number of us in 
New York: John Tildsley, Mabel Skinner, Ed- 
ward Goldwasser, Oswald Schlockow, Richard 
Welling, and others were experimenting along 
that line. I quizzed Chewning, the Evansville 
pioneer, and found him in several respects 
ahead of us. “The whole state, with not insig- 
nificant aid from the entire nation, pays me my 
wages,” he said. “Parenthood has only part of 
this financial burden. America took the main 
load of paying for education from fathers and 
put it on the commonwealth with the plainly ex- 
pressed purpose of making political principles 
understood and practiced on a high plane by 
the people. There’s no getting around that. 
Historically, theoretically and financially we 
school masters are bound to that obligation. No 
one denies it. Schools sidestep it. They defend 
themselves by an utterly unsound assumption 
that, incidentally, from algebra, Latin and 
everything, citizenship will be taught. Citizen- 
ship was the principal, not the incidental pur- 
pose the proponents of free schools in Indiana 
promised to the legislature, if it would make the 
schools a publie charge. So far as I can see 
every activity of the schools must be directed 
toward the creation of civie conscience and bet- 
ter civie behavior.” 

“The hoary and venerable slogan ‘learn to do 
by doing’ must apply to civies as to arithmetic 
or carpentry. What surprises every doer is the 
assent school people give to truth expressed in 
words and let it go at that. With few excep- 
tions the schools subscribe to democracy and 
run on the monarchy basis. School is bulging 
with situations for daily practice in self-control, 
civie judgment, and social responsibility. There 
is more reason to organize and direct civie train- 
ing than holds for all the other school activities 
put together.” 

Chewning was speaking from experience. 
Fourteen years ago he organized pupil self-gov- 
ernment in the Evansville Central High School. 
By the end of three years over a thousand young 
people were in charge of policing, discipline 
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and making school laws. John came to the point 
where he announced that he was willing to abide 
by the decision of the pupils’ school court on 
any appeal of any student who felt unjustly 
treated by the principal. 

Chewning committed his idea to no cut-and- 
dried organization. He advocated no elaborate 
constitution. “Keep the thing simple. Public 
opinion should be enlightened and should con- 
trol the conduct of the boys and girls.” Con- 
duct of pupils outside of school hours which 
might bring ill repute to the student community 
were tried by school courts, no teacher, dean or 
principal being present. Elementary schools in 
the city took up the idea and each worked it out 
in its own way. Enquiries from everywhere 
came as to the scheme. The World’s Work fea- 
tured it. John told enquirers what the Evans- 
ville usages are but warned against adopting 
them. “The creation of a civie ideal; the prae- 
tice of high-class civie behavior,” he said, “is 
what you want, not a cut-and-dried scheme. 
We’re not boosting any ‘Evansville Plan.’ Let 
your pupils, with your simple suggestion, work 
out your Syracuse System or your Mobile 
Model. The idea will succeed anywhere if you 
have faith in boys and girls, if you, principals 
and teachers, are republican or democratic 
enough to abandon your crown and scepter.” 

I cite John Chewning because, like Edward 
Zabriskie and Harold Rugg of New York, Mar- 
eus Marx of Norfolk, Earle Bruner of Grove 
City, Jane Slocum of Weiser, Paul Radcliffe of 
Flemington, who in spite of the difficulties of 
student self-government have resisted the temp- 
tation to fall back to the easier and more royal 
type of absolute rule, he has not grown tired of 
the hard work. I cite him because he has 
learned to labor and to wait. He has had a 
well-jointed efficient system of citizenship train- 
ing all perfected for many years and has re- 
sisted the temptation of promulgating it in 
Evansville schools by official mandate. When 
I heard him speak to Evansville principals 
many years ago he said: “Again, I can not make 
it too strong that these are suggestions not or- 
ders. There are enough invariable requirements, 
like proving every computation in artihmetie, 
definite frequency of fire drills, and all that, 
without my harrowing your remaining field of 
freedom and initiative. Here’s a scheme that 
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has worked fairly well. The chances are that 
you can do better with variations of it than by 
swallowing it whole.” Even so, as late as Sep- 
tember last, I heard him still playing this pleas- 
ant tune: “Remember to recognize your utmost 
possible freedom to vary from any present prac- 
tice, rule, or method, curriculum, or outline, 
when you have good reason to think you will get 
in some other way the results intended. I hope 
you'll pass on to teachers the same liberty.” 
This Rabelaisian “life as one wishes” could 
easily become a lazy man’s comfort. Look what 
goes with it in Evansville—the school bulletin. 
Every principal who cares issues a daily official 
sheet, numbered, of uniform size, definite, 





newsy, personal, statistical, wide-awake. The 
main reliance of the advertiser, the religious 
teacher, the efficiency expert, which is constant 
repetition, with variety, is here put to work. 
When you come to think of it, the delivery of 
a daily paper into your hand, every morning, is 
not so important to you, a teacher, as this bul- 
letin. The number of things in an ordinary 
newspaper to start your day with keen appetite 
for an honest man’s service is paltry enough 
But these Evansville school sheets slip in among 
the news items short quotations from big men 
you can not laugh down. You absorb, more or 
less, their faith that teaching is the biggest, most 
respectable work in the world. You are helped 
when the President hurrahs for education, when 
Justice Hughes praises teachers, and so on. 
Chewning’s bulletins glow with these lights. 

From the superintendent’s office every fort- 
night or so comes four or five pages of a whole- 
town bulletin, made up, in part, of quotations 
from those of the separate schools. Every sea- 
soned school man knows that getting a system 
to lift itself by its own bootstraps is the surest 
method. I, as principal of the Fulton School, 
find the Baker School bulletin quoted: “We are 
still thinking that our main job is to prepare 
our young people for proper service to society. 
We are finding it harder to do this for our 
American democracy than the old education 
could do for the monarchies. The mean between 
the freedom of anarchy and the peace of auto- 
eratic control is no easy thing to get. But the 
finding of it has more value to the future of our 
country than all the academy knowledge our 
children can get from us.” 
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Cuier CHEWNING’S CHORE 

Brave words. But as I go through dozens of 
these bulletins it seems to me that the Herman 
Metz fear of our exhausting our civie purpose 
talking about it would have small chance to sur- 
ive in Evansville. All the high-school students 
and the four upper grades of the elementary 
system are rated in “citizenship.” Here and 
there, quotations in the bulletins show what this 
is made of. The mid-November issue quotes 
from a radio speech by George Clifford, member 
of the Evansville school board who surely has 
caught the good epidemic. He reminds us that 
“the one predominant duty of the schools is to 
aim at the suecess of popular government. The 
poor little red school house missed the mark. It 
fussed with scholarship and forgot the larger 
duty. If the schools of yesterday had done their 
legitimate work the wave of criminality now 
upon us would not be here. Our Evansville 
schools are saturating every exercise and all 
school work with the idea of civie service.” 

You and I and John Chewning know that this 
is hardly quite so. I'll bet I could find a recita- 
tion in geometry or Caesar or spelling in the 
Evansville system where no microscope could 
find this “predominant idea.” But I’ll wager 
also, anything you suggest, that I know of no 
school system in the United States that comes 
so near this ideal as Evansville does. T’'ll go 
further and prove, if you like, that Trustee Clif- 
ford is jolly right in saying that the Evansville 
schools are saturating every school activity with 
civie obligation; for such a broadeasted state- 
ment makes any non-saturating teacher of 
Evansville feel outside the fraternity. Further- 
more, a school board member who fails to tell 
his schools they are the finest is like the ead who 
doesn’t call his mother the best in the world. 

On the day after the superintendent issues 
board-member Clifford’s address to the schools 
I am sure the cooking teacher said, 

“Girls, what is the third purpose enumerated 
in the national constitution ?” 

“To insure domestic tranquility,” respond the 
soft-voiced Evansville maidens. 

“Good! Our lesson to-day is biscuits. How 
is that authorized by the constitution? Belle, 
tell.” 


“Because,” says Belle, “peace begins at home. 
Riots, disturbances, revolts spring from an in- 
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ner discontent. Good biscuits conduce to tran- 
quility in the department of the interior, and 
help everywhere.” 

Saturate? How are you going to saturate 
with democracy a course of study never devised 
for it, but for scholarship, for culture, for dis- 
tinction, for getting on in the world? What 
would happen if John Chewning or you should 
order all the dry bones to be dumped out of the 
pedagogical museum called the course of study? 
Too many devotees are infected with seansion, 
Troy weight and the ablative absolute, in which 
enormous sums have been spent preparing to 
teach. Too many eminences will come to the 
rescue of what they think has made themselves 
valuable men, although none of the elaborate 
and penetrative tests of the researchers have 
been able to substantiate the claims for the 
studies that fill most of school time in the 
higher grades. 

Accordingly, you and John, like the late la- 
mented President Arthur Hadley, have to say 
we ought to make the house white but we must 
use the drab paint that has been given us. 
Clyde Moore’s book sells better because he 
makes the highly improbable guess that “the 
better citizenship will come whether the million 
selected men and women of the schools teach 
little children to read, or youth to appreciate a 
glorious literature, or the university student to 
apply the principles of the calculus.” Claiming 
citizenship potency for these subjects, taught as 
they are for their own sakes, young Thomas 
Jefferson Mahan would eall patriotie hokum. 
As for Ezekiel Cheever Buchholz, he shows that 
too much money is invested in conventional text- 
hooks, too much rotten politics is entrenched in 
city government, to permit a school system to 
take the time of present harmless studies and 
use it to train the generation to know and fight 
the corruption that festers in American govern- 
ment to a degree more deadly than in England, 
France, Germany, Scandinavia and the high and 
low countries of Europe. Publishers shied at a 
red-hot book by Buchholz teaching these things. 
They passed not because it was poorly written 
—Buchholz is a master writer—not because of 
doubtful faets—he is a general for marshalling 
them—but because his diagnosis is too true and 
school boards will be afraid of it. If you try 
too strenuous an attack on the dear old conser- 
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vatism of education you can count on getting 
some of the rewards meted to Socrates, Galileo, 
Bruno, Sir Thomas More, Darwin and Horace 
Mann. It ealls for a 


high quality of courage, tact and intelligence. 


It is a fine challenge. 


GivE ’Em Civic WREATHS 

In a way Chewning has tackled a harder task 
than Sisson, Finney, Prosser, Beard and the 
writers of revolutionary educational 
books. He has undertaken to do what they say. 
His credit is not so much that he has gone ahead 
of the most of us but that his Evansville army 
F. H. Bosse, on November 
10, surveys all the Evansville schools and prints 


other 


has gone with him. 


a report of the citizenship movement in each. 
They differ from one another in their organiza- 
tion of civie training. But they show the same 
aim: direct practice of citizenship. The news- 
for it. The Evansville Journal, 
ninety-eight years old, keeps the idea alive with 
“It is inspiring to 
it says, “that our publie schools are in- 


papers are 


news notes and editorials. 
know,” 
terested in the ‘citizenship record’ of each pupil 
more than in anything else.” The Courier and 
devotes a full page to “Leaders in 
Evansville’s Civie Life,” with portraits of 
twenty-two good-looking citizens, John Chew- 
ning in the top row. It prints a declaration 


Journal 
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that the main idea of the town’s edueationa! 
workers is to make Evansville a better commu- 
nity and every one whom the schools directly 
or remotely reach a citizen imbued with a sense 
of duty for a better civie state. 

So, by teachers’ meetings, distribution of civic 
literature, quotation from whatever any volun- 
teer can find in the speeches of men in earnest 
about our republic, the schools of Evansville are 
bringing back the long neglected obligation 
which the 
schools used for justification of saddling the 
cost on all the people. Evansville is putting 
into works the 1929 resolution of the school 
superintendents of the National Education As 


pioneer founders of the public 


sociation: “The states established education in 
accord with the proposals of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson and a long line of far-seeing 
statesmen for the purpose of preserving and 
improving our political life. Our wages are 
paid by a tax on all, whether parents or not. 
We pledge ourselves to a direct teaching of the 
duties of citizenship in all the school grades. 
Not eulture, not scholarship, not self-support, 
nor compliance with entrance requirements of 
more advanced schools shall keep us from the 
duty of teaching our youth the needs of our 
civie life and from inspiring our eitizens with a 
determination to improve it.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SLAPPING A NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue Evansville schoolmaster’s provision for 
rating and reporting children’s conduct as “citi- 
zenship” and so conveying news of it to parents 
every month reminds me of a new book you will 
enjoy, “Behaviorism, a Battle Line.”' Eighteen 
doctors of philosophy or medicine or divinity 
take shots at Watson, Thorndike and sundry 
writers who have been knocking at customs, tra- 
ditions and beliefs that we old fellows have con- 
sidered indispensable aids in energizing and 
steadying men and nations. 

It is time, say these vigorous authors, to an- 
rebuke and repudiate the Menckens, 
Lewises, Dreisers, Cabells and other sophists in 
literature as well as the unbalanced scientists 


swer, 


Editor, ‘‘ Behaviorism, a 


376 pp. 


1William P. King, 
Battle Line,’’ Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
$2.25. 


who are teaching their sapless view of life. 
Their crude materialistic theory of human na- 
ture, taught dogmatically every year to thou- 
sands of college students and coming schoo! 
teachers, can not fail, in the long run, warns 
William McDougall, to deeay morals and in- 
crease crime. The principle of this behavioristic 
psychology, he says, is utterly incompatible 
with any dignified view of man as a responsible 
human being. At length, as successive genera- 
tions of students absorb the dogma, it is in- 
evitable that life will be debased. D’Holbach, 
Haeckel and Jacques Loeb, of old, had many 
readers, but never, as now, has sheer dogmatic 
materialism been propagated by universities of 
high prestige and by systems of public instrue- 
tion. 

Behaviorism, protests Dr. Josey, in his stal- 
wart chapter, holds that the only legitimate data 
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of psychology are those things that can be re- 
corded and measured by an instrument. Since 
love, hate, fear, courage, pain, hope, loyalty and 
aspiration can not be so recorded, the behavior- 
ist regards them as of no consequence. 

Ross Finney treats behaviorism’s silence as to 
human values; James Seneker writes on be 
haviorism and character; Harold Hough, on it 
and the arts; others on freedom, personality, 
“Battle Line” is 


The book will keep you from 


conduct, morals and religion. 
a fitting title. 
napping. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN HARNESS 
NEVERTHELESS, Dr. Hildreth, of Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, can give us a modern 
psychology? for daily classroom use without a 
“TIn- 


creased happiness, less failure and disappoint- 


toueh of the behavioristie philosophy. 


ment are the chief needs of the schools to-day. 
The waste of mass instruction, the cost of re- 
peaters, the debasement of society by those 
vhom the schools fail to educate are evils we 
Accordingly, this 


ean not allow to continue. 
helpful author reminds you that the old satis- 
faction with giving out lessons and letting who 
pleases get benefit will no longer endure. The 
test of teaching is the achievement of the taught. 
Every class has the poorer and better pupils 
than the average. Their traits, capacities, pe- 
culiarities, particular deficiencies and superiori- 
ties must be understood. For this attainment, 
modern psychology has come a long way with 
methods of diagnosis. It would be no more 
stupid for a hospital to treat forty patients alike 
without knowing their condition than the old 
mass recitation was. 

Here you will find the twenty-eight queer 
things which many children do in arithmetic to 
the damage of their success. Here are the 
methods of making and tabulating case studies, 


the suecessful remedies in reading, in spelling 


and so forth. The road is steep. Dr. Hildreth 
departs from the old-fashioned jollying style of 
the institute exhorter. She considers you a pro- 
fessional looking for the most approved results 
of experiment and research. 


siderate enough of the numerous oldsters in ser- 


She is, also, con- 


2Gertrude H. Hildreth, ‘‘ Psychological Service 
for School Problems.’’ World Book Company, 
Yonkers, 317 pp. $2.16. 
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vice in that she uses every-day language to clear 
the road. 


RUSTY TEACHING FOR TEACHERS 


Dr. Pau, G. CHANDLER’s calm and circum 
stantial book*® is full of dynamite for any one 
who cares to use it for explosions. Do you re- 
member Chaucer’s poor parson? “Christes lore, 
and his apostles twelve, he taughte, and first he 
folwede it himselve.” You will say that the 
neglect of teachers of teachers to follow the bet- 
ter ways proved by research and accepted by 
makers of books is surprising, amazing, disap- 
pointing, appalling. Our author doesn’t say so. 
He is no orator as Brutus is but a chiel amang 
you taking notes, not as a snooping detective 
but with the officiai approval of heads of 
teacher-training institutions in Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts. With stenographer to take down 
everything the intrepid explorer made himself 
welcome in the six teachers colleges which his 
enquiries had placed by general consent in the 
front rank. 
laration that the teachers observed were quite 


He makes the complimentary dec- 
generally unprotesting in the ordeal. They were 
not upset by the presence of a stenographer. 

If you teach, if you supervise, if you pay 
taxes (everybody does), you will be jolted by 
the facts here set down as characteristic of our 
Here will 
you learn how lessons are assigned, how few in- 
structors tell students what to stress in prepara- 


best institutions preparing teachers. 


tion, how few review economical methods of 
You 
will wonder at the lack of plan of recitations, at 
the teachers talking twice as much as the stu- 


study, or, themselves plan the assignment. 


dents. Seventeen per cent. of the instructors 


put enthusiasm into their class period. Thirty- 
six per cent. showed irritation or personal re- 
students. Commendation of 
found. On 
when students questioned the statements of the 
Instead 


sentment toward 


rood work was seldom oceasions 


teacher there was evident antagonism. 
of ealling on other students deemed able to 
answer certain questions the teacher usually 
hogged the replies. For the lazy and wasteful 
habits of letting volunteers give the answers, 

$ Paul G. Chandler, ‘‘Some Methods of Teach- 
ing in Six Representative State Teachers Colleges 
of the United States.’’ Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 149 pp. $1.50. 
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of teachers repeating answers, or of reshaping 
them to fit into the well-worn hole in teacher’s 
head, of yielding to distractions, and of other 
curable pedagogical faults, read the unimpas- 
sioned pages numbered 98-105. 

Then enjoy all of Chapter VIII, alone worth 
the price of admission. It is six and a half 
pages of definite, reasoned, incontrovertible 
presentation of proper features that should 
mark a teacher’s conduct of a class period. 

If Thomas Briggs’s proposed protector of the 
public funds should subpoena the presidents of 
teachers’ colleges and present findings similar to 
these as an indictment, he might well quote 
Chaucer again: “if gold y-rust, what shall iron 
do?” or Luke: “physician, heal thyself.” 

It was in the last century that “Jim” Rice 
printed in The Forum the startling stenographie 
reports of teaching procedure in the so-called 
best schools. It is many years since Romiet 
Stevens, of Teachers College, took a stenog- 
rapher and gathered similar stupidities from 
reputed excellent Rating scales 
with stress upon good usage which any teacher 


classrooms. 


with reasonable care can use as means of gain- 
ing habitual effective performance are on the 
market by the dozens. Henry Morrison’s check 
sheet is five years old and still going strong. 
Professor Thayer’s “Passing of the Recitation” 
has been available for two years. Edward Ma- 
guire’s “Group Study Plan,” with its foolproof 
insurance against the common waste of tradi- 
tional class exercises costs only a dollar and 
eighty cents. There is no reason or justification 
for the persistence of these clumsy and wasteful 
absurdities, positively shocking in an institution 
professing to train teachers. 

How to stop it? Instead of waiting for this 
Teachers-Colleges’ Paul to come over into your 
Macedonia, take the list of excellencies in his 
eighth chapter and get out into your works as 
every manager of a wage-paying, productive 
plant has to do and learn what the people under 
your supervision are doing and neglecting. 
Drop for a while your general addresses and 
organize your institution on the basis of pro- 


ductivity. With hospitals, asylums and other 


publie services borrowing supervisory and fol- 
low-up methods from transportation, industrial 
and entertainment organizations what good rea- 
son is there why you should not maintain a con- 
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stant inspection of the workings of those for 
whose service you are responsible? The answer 


is a word of four letters, rhyming with “done.” 


REALIZING THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
VOCABULARY 

To get us out of the inferior status of guessers 
in the dark, to enable us to gain the respect due 
to one who knows what he intends to get done 
and that it is done when he leaves it, we must, 
remarks that hopeful and persistent promoter 
of professional respect, William Bagley, have 
a science of education. As Huxley observed, 
astrology, alchemy, crop-raising and sailing 
could never be turned into sciences until quan- 
titative calculations made them exact and prov- 
able. So, continues Professor Bagley, the in 
vention, refinement and application of measure- 
ment must continue as an essential of teaching. 
A mastery of the technic of exact appraisal is 
now a necessity of the teacher’s professional 
equipment. 

Dr. Marion Macdonald, of the faculty of the 
Jamaica Training School, New York, offers a 
manual* and work-book for developing skill in 
statistical computation. The value and deter- 
mination of records of mental age, reading age, 
arithmetie age, spelling age, educational age, 
intelligence quotient, educational quotient, ac- 
complishment quotient, accomplishment ratio, 
ete., are stressed in a 
Graphs, frequency curves, profile charts, prog- 


series of problems. 


ress records, individual histographs, seatter- 
grams, modes, medians, central tendencies, quar 
tiles, percentiles, variabilities, deviations, corre- 
lations and other concepts of modern education 
are covered by numerous exercises to be done hy 
the intending teacher. 

We are following the course of the doctors 
and the engineers in getting our service into a 
progressive advance. First the experimenters 
read papers on measurements at their own con- 
ventions, then at the assemblies of schoolmas- 
ters. Books upon it appear; the universities 
and the teachers’ colleges give electives in it; 
then they require the study of it. Examinations 
for teaching certificates slip in a few easy ques- 
tions, superintendents and examiners fulfill their 
alotted time and the long-delayed hearse carries 


4Marion E. Macdonald, ‘‘ Practical Statistics 
for Teachers,’’ Macmillan Company, New York. 
176 pp. $1.60. 
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them to their reward. The man of science comes 
into a place of responsibility. Measurement 
enters with him. New teachers come equipped 
with the new technic. The superintendent an- 
nounces voluntary courses for teachers in ser- 
vice. At last comes the fated announcement 
that after a given date teachers’ satisfactory 
ratings will depend upon their adequate use of 
measurement technies as laid down in a desig- 
nated manual. Then comes the teacher back- 
wash and the board eruption against fads it 
does not understand. Telegrams fly to cities 
that require and oppose measurements. The 
newspapers’ school news crackles with the vo- 
cabulary of warfare until a “victory” is chron- 
icled, for the superintendent—or for the board. 
Into this phase of educational management the 
measurers are now bringing us. More strength 
to their elbows. 


THE WANING INSTITUTE 


On the 29th of August, 1919, under the trees 
in Plymouth, New Hampshire, I heard Ernest 
Butterfield and Henry Morrison express surprise 
that the erities hadn’t long ago demolished teach- 
ers institutes. These attempted compromises 
between musical entertainments, learned society 
usage and pulpit preaching eddy around in the 
pedagogical streams, presuming to teach teach- 
ers, yet employing methods long ago discarded 
by real education. Dr. Ray De Long, of the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College, courage- 
ously applies modern methods of measurement 
to this good old mastodon as found in Pennsyl- 
vania.© Perfunctoritis might be the name of 
what ails the institute. The average teacher is 
thirty years old and has been exposed to insti- 
tutes for five years. Dr. De Long interviewed 
more than four hundred of these superinten- 
dents and teachers in his investigation. His 
summaries are full of sound sense and contain 
much that the institute manager never thinks of 
but that is vital. The things an institute ought 
to do, as the Pennsylvanians conceive it, are in 
this order of importance: keep educational aims 
in line with changing world needs, assist teach- 
ers and supervisors to keep abreast of educa- 


®*Leo Ray De Long, ‘‘City School Institutes in 
Pennsylvania,’’ L. S. D. Educational Publishers, 
Camp Hill, Pa. $2.25. 
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tional progress, revise or mould attitudes 
toward teaching methods, stimulate desire for 
professional study, increase our respect for our 
profession, offer practical rather than theoret- 
ical matter, promote discussion, unify the aims 
of the members of the school system, inspire 
idealism, offer specific help in school problems, 
develop staff morale, provide opportunity for 
teacher expression, review matters already 
stressed by the schools holding the institute, in- 
crease mastery of subject-matter. At the foot 
of the list comes aid in the solution of discipline 
problems and treatment of matters already cov- 
ered in principals’ meetings. 

In 1887 our sehool board in our Michigan 
town sent us teachers for instruction in our in- 
stitute in which methods, aims, individual chil- 
dren’s differences, marks of a profession, dan- 
gers of not keeping up to the times, were, as it 
seemed to us, effectively presented. Show fea- 
tures I never saw until within the past ten 
years. Ventriloquists, jugglers, funny men, 
pageantry, pantomime, children’s plays, bands 
of music, explorers, notable persons and other 
absurdly unrelated features to a program of 
teacher improvement you can now find at as- 
semblages of teachers, and making at best a 
poor vaudeville. The institute director’s appe- 
tite for an “inspirational” speaker is another 
later affliction. Why should we, any more than 
the engineers, the doctors and the lawyers need 
to have the exhorter to mind us to be good 
teachers? It’s a weakness we should be quit of. 
Of course a speaker at a large meeting should 
have the voice and temperament necessary to 
carry his ideas across the chilling row of empty 
front seats to his partly interested audience. 
Dr. De Long’s seventeen points desired by Penn- 
sylvanians omits “entertain us” and “revive us 
again.” 

His whole book is of value and interest not 
only to the superintendent who must or who 
wants to conduct an institute but it is especially 
vital to the person invited to serve at such a 
convocation. 


A SHAKE-UP FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


Nor long, nor thin, nor shallow is the new 
Hassler and Smith book on teaching mathe- 
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matics in the high school.’ It presents the origin 
and nature of mathematies, history of the de- 
velopment of arithmetic and algebra, funda- 
mental concepts of the number system, and a 
brief history of geometry. The remaining 
pages, about three quarters of the whole, are 
concerned with modern tendencies and general 
aims, special methods in the different parts of 
the subject, a summary of standards for teach- 
ers, a bibliography and an index. 

It appears that the high-school mathema- 
ticians also have a “new education.” John 
Perry, an Englishman, started it, in 1901, by 
assailing the methods current. The study began 
because it was useful, he said, and is continued 
because the world wants its use. It is impor- 
tant to teach a student through concrete ex- 
amples worked out by himself. The orthodox 
teaching of mathematics is not only destroying 
what power to think actually exists but is pro- 
ducing a dislike, a hatred, for ali kinds of com- 
putation, for all scientifie study and is doing 
incalculable harm. These warm words of John 
Perry, in Glasgow, were matched by E. H. 
Moore, of the University of Chicago, in 1902. 
He demanded less stress on the formal side and 
more on the practical side of mathematics, a lab- 
oratory method giving the subject in concrete 
form. David Eugene Smith got an interna- 
tional committee established. He found us lag- 
ging behind European schools. C. W. Stone 
and S. A. Courtis subjected current teaching to 
achievement tests. In 1916, a national commit- 
tee took up the problem of improving the teach- 
ing. It matured into a national council of teach- 
ers. An amazing influx of a different type of 
bey and girl into the high school upset old 
ideas. Experimental psychology undermined 
the belief that mathematics sharpened the mind 
tor other uses. 

Gathering up the fragments of reasons for 
clinging to algebra and geometry our doughty 
authors polish those which have not yet been 
credited or discredited by experiment and 
proof. “The spirit of inquiry—some will call 
it research—will be developed in the student; 
the teacher may stimulate him to reflective 
thought, or develop ability to think inde- 


7 Jasper O. Hassler and Rolland N. Smith, ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Secondary Mathematics,’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 405 pp. $2.50. 
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pendently in the symbolic representation of 
facts and conditions, and make clear the vita! 
relation to the development of civilization 
initiative and resourcefulness, precision of 
thought, clearness and accuracy of statement, 
efficiency in deeds will result.” So they say. So 
they said yesterday. The testers can not find 
these gains in fields other than the narrow class- 
room work of these studies. The vocational 
guiders can not find one per cent. of the 
products of high-school geometry and algebra 
classes ever using what was taught them. Why 
flounder among these unverified objectives? 
Marcellus Woodruff, geometry teacher in Win- 
chester, in 1840, had a simpler and more ef- 
fective reason: “God wills it.” Why not tell 
the main truth; the college faculty has faith in 
this study. Those who enter into their presenc 
must have done the a plus b squared. Also, the 
best of men of yesterday studied these things 
and we ourselves spent some years and dollars 
preparing to teach them and we like it. 

Revile not me, O Hassler and Smith, your 
book is well done. It turns a light of intelli- 
gence into many a dark corner. Granting the 
assumption that algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry are proper exercises for youngsters 
educated at public expense your well-developed 
conclusions as to the way of teaching them are 
uneseapable. The multitude of estimable men 
and women who ardently believe these subjects 
should be the staples of high-school instruction 
will bear you good company. I compliment you 
on a workman-like task well done. It is I who, 
along with Charley Prosser, Thomas Briggs, 
John Tildsley, Don Seitz and Clinton Peters 
must endure the lonesome obloquy of the un 
believer. 


TO SAVE LATIN BY “ENRICHMENT” 


Proressor Maxie WooprinG, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has to her credit a 
remarkable working library for the aid of teach- 
ers of specialties in the high school. It is called 
“The Enriched Teaching Series.” In it there 
have appeared a manual for English, done in 
collaboration with librarian Rachel Benson; for 
mathematies, with Vera Sanford; for science, 
with Mervin Oakes and Emmett Brown; for 
commercial studies, with Gilbert Harold; for 
physical education, with Norma Schwendener. 
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[here are in preparation enrichment books on 

.ocial studies, French, Spanish and home eco- 
mics. 

(he latest one of these neat little work-books* 
to reach me is the result of many hours of 
earch by Professor Woodring and by Director 

ances Sabin, of the Service Bureau for Clas- 

al Teachers, Columbia University. They 
ive gone through a bewildering amount of 
hook lists, photographs, prints, posters, periodi- 
| literature and solid volumes selecting what 
eir experience tells them is valuable in high- 

ool teaching of Latin. They have arranged 

eir findings in a form so convenient that a 

cher who wants to wake up a boy or a girl in 

e Caesar class or help along the interest in the 

cero or Vergil recitations can find poetry, 
rose, history, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
ome life, adventure, industry and many other 

terests listed and located by the titles of books 
nd indication of publishers. Not content with 
is convenient arrangement the editors have 
preceded it with an admirable full table of con- 

s and have closed with an alphabetical 

eX. 

This is a remarkable saving of work for Latin 
teachers. Possibly they need such relief less 

an any other instructor. I have often read 
hat Latin as commonly taught is the easiest of 
the high-school subjects to manage and that the 
teachers are the laziest of our class. I reeall 

at when I was a teacher of Latin and belonged 
to a Latin-teachers’ club neither I nor any one 
known to me read any Latin other than the lim- 
ted portions of Caesar, Cicero and Vergil we 
cht. Most of the conductors of high-school 
assieal studies I have known since then have 
confined their pedagogical journeys to these 
beaten tracks and have cut the ruts deeper year 
by year. This enrichment book tells us that 
leaders are striving tc eliminate the rigid re- 
quirement that keeps the high-school classics 
confined to the portions of the three writers 


Somebody ought to measure and to ex- 
hibit on a graph the progress made in this diree- 
Whicher and Arrowsmith were, in 1890, 


named. 


tion, 


Their 


* Maxie Nave Woodring and Frances E. Sabin, 
‘‘Enriched Teaching of Latin,’’ a source book 
listing low-cost illustrative material. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, New York. 114 pp. 


$1.50, 


urging a better choice of reading matter. 
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reasons met with acceptance by the associations 
of teachers these men addressed. 
complacently slid along in the dear old grooves. 
We all knew why we taught Latin in the good 
old days. The 
leaders of church and state and education said it 
did. Alexander Bain, Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
Huxley, Charles Eliot, Abraham Flexner said it 


The members 


It was to exercise the mind. 


didn’t. But we had spent some years and money 
learning it so why bother with these railers 
against what Goodwin ealled “the eternal veri- 
ties”? 

Then came the measurers, the spurners of au- 
thority, wicked Missourians, who challenged any 
one to find any training of the mind secured 
by Latin except training in Latin—a language 
long since separated from the urgent needs of 
life. It is interesting to note that the present 
handbook elings to only two of the old-time ar- 
guments for keeping this subject in the public 
The ultimate purpose, Woodring and 
Sabin tell us, is a first-hand acquaintance with 
“It 
the authors say, “entirely pos- 


schools. 


the Romans and their types of civilization. 
is, of course,” 
sible to go too far in attempting to attain this 
ultimate objective and by so doing to neglect the 
primary purpose—ability to get the thought of 
a Latin sentence.” 


LATIN AND A PHrILosopuy oF EpucaTion 

If these two aims are the primary and ulti 
mate of the daily striving during four years, 
the absurd failure of mastery is bewildering. 
Too many investigators have shown that the 
thought in Latin sentences and the first-hand 
acquanitance with the Romans, for their types 
of civilization, are better obtained otherwise 
than through the struggles of children with a 
discarded and clumsy language. It is eurious 
that a knowledge of the Romans and ability to 
get the thought out of a Latin sentence should 
be soberly presented as worth-while aims by 
Teachers College, while all of its instructors in 
the philosophy of education are hammering 
home in one form or another the claim that “the 
pupil must develop, in school, reactions which 
are identical with those which life outside re- 
quires.” Bring to us one whose life requires 
ability to get the thought out of a Latin sentence 
or to have a first-hand knowledge of Roman 


types. What is he? A Latin teacher. What is 
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his end? To develop other Latin teachers. 
What social or civie service does their ability to 
get the thought out of a Caesar, Cicero or Vergil 
sentence, or to know the types resurrected by 
the teacher perform? If God knows He has not 
declared it in His seriptures nor through the 
discoveries of His scientists. 

You must not suspect me of failing to see 
what a good piece of work these two industrious 
authors have performed. What it Dr. 
Johnson said about the skill of a man who had 
taught a dog to walk on his hind legs? “It isa 
But why should a dog 


was 


work of real genius. 
walk on his hind legs?” 

The promises made by advocates of American 
free schools was that education at publie ex- 
pense would be devoted to social, civic and 
political betterment. The scheme of taxing even 
childless persons to pay public-school teachers’ 
wages binds all of us to train children to social, 
civic and political services. The only Latin 
teachers I ever knew who realized this stopped 
teaching Latin and devoted themselves to the 
American idea. Among the heavy obstacles to 
getting from publie schools the civie service for 
which they were instituted and which alone jus- 
tifies our taking the taxpayers’ money are the 
studies, weak in civie content, which were put 
into schools with no democratic purpose. Be- 
cause she takes up so much room and clings to 
such improbable claims, and does it with such 
complacent conceit give Mother Latin the leather 
medal. 


EDUCATIONAL LANDMARKS 


Here is a book® that may put you into the 
group with Charles Lamb, Larry Hutton and 
Moses Coit Tyler, who testified fo high delight 
in reading a catalogue. To run over these close 
on to a thousand titles, books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, yearbooks, tests and scales is to look into 
every province of present-day education. 
Twenty-seven years ago the Teachers College 
press began printing its stout little volumes, 
each a dissertation by a candidate for the doe- 
torate. The mere duty of keeping four hundred 
and fifty of these authors from threshing old 


® William F. Russell, editor, and seven assis- 
tants, Complete Catalogue, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
162 pp. $0.04. 
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straw must have been a stiff task. Scores of im. 
portant decisions which school managers had to 
make on the basis of their own or borrowed 
guesses have been subjected to minute and |a- 
borious research by candidates who have been 
held strenuously from wandering into the tempt- 
ing regions of authority and opinion. As ex. 
ample and aid to such students the professors 
of the college have to their credit in this list 
books on administration, teaching, philosophy 
and aims, by Strayer, Englehardt, Kandel, Alex- 
ander, Bonser, Caldwell, Evenden, Ganders, 
Gates, Hall-Quest, Hill, Hosie, Kilpatrick, Me 
Gaughy, Mearns, Morrison, Mossman, Pintner, 
Russell, Snedden, Stevens and Thorndike. 

Apart from the works covering an entire field, 
which are books I want at hand ready for regu- 
lar sustenance of my professional self, there are 
so many others covering a single topic that | 
need this catalogue among my reference books 
so that, if a question becomes important in my 
circumstances, I can find facts on it gathered 
and judged. Accounting systems, budgets, ree- 
ords and reports, cost of living, single salary 
schedules, school fire insurance, buildings from 
the educational angle, radio, rights and duties 
of boards and superintendents, curriculum, 
transportation, truancy, publie relations, text- 
books, surveys, investigations in teaching every 
school subject, tests, measurements, teaching 
how to study, the question as efficient teaching, 
civie education, social studies, library, classifica- 
tion of pupils, psychology, size of class—thess 
are the titles of books that greet your eye as 
you turn the pages. If you can think of any 
phase of schooling that is not taken up by one 
of these books you have an unusually brilliant 
mind and should gladden the Teachers Colleg 
faculty by telling. They must live in fear ot 
early exhaustion of the educational soil not yet 
harrowed by researchers. 

It is your and my pleasure and duty to com- 
mend this Bureau of Publications, not only for 
putting into print so large and varied a body 
of modern, scientific educational matter, but for 
the skill shown in the listing, grouping and con- 
tent analysis in the catalogue. 


SPELLING AND CHARACTER 
SpeakinG of spelling, I have been much com- 
forted by a little booklet put out by D. C. Heath 
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and Company.’® Its author has never seen me 
and, maybe, never had the pleasure of your ac- 
guaintanee, but Professor McCorkle has a pen- 


etrative sympathy enabling her to know how I 


feel about my spelling. She has a fine shelf- 
full of simples, elixirs, tonies, bracers, prophy- 
lacties, alterants, old and proved, new and 
promising. She has the up-to-date doctor’s 
psychology which says “you can be eured, you 
must get well.” 

By the time you have reached college age, be- 
vins Dr. MeCorkle, you have learned that, right 
or wrong, the world forms an estimate of you by 
small details that serve as indexes or designa- 
tions for a classification into which you are put. 
Spelling and certain grammatical usages have 
come in the social and business world to be used 
as marks for putting you, perhaps, into a class 
where your other virtues would never place you. 

Poor spelling is indicative of laziness. For 
your present comfort you may say it is due to 
inadequate teaching in the lower grades. It is 
absurd, it is unfair, maybe, that spelling a word 
inconventionally should subject a good man to 
contempt. The same might be said of the inno- 
cent habit of making a noise with soup or of 
putting a harmless table knife into your mouth. 
You may say that society’s punishment is too 
You may blame employers for rejecting 
able applicants who misspell only one word. 


heavy. 


You may exeuse yourself as one who confesses 
he ean’t eat strawberries. You may repeat that 
readin’ and writin’ come by natur’ and spellin’ 
is a gift of God, but the fact remains that 
among the persons you wish to stand well with 
bad spelling is disgraceful. 

Also, continues the gentle Doctor, you know 
that your everyday life is built on a foundation 
of habit. The habit of conquering can be made 
as deep rooted as any other. It is an old axiom 
of all progress that the more we conquer the 
more easily we conquer. Victory becomes a 
state of mind. 

With a fine swing into the subject by means 
of aneedotes and principles of action, our 
author takes up the way to teach oneself to spell, 
the spelling conscience, the discovery of one’s 


10 Julia Norton McCorkle, ‘‘ Learning to Spell,’’ 
an informal guide for college students,’’ D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston. 89 pp. $0.72. 
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spelling demons, the tricks of mastering them. 
She musters a fine array of hints, helps and 
lists of the words that commonly cause trouble. 
Intended for those who have left the public 
school it is not only specifie for grown-ups but 
it is full of help for teachers of children. 


SIC ’EM 
book"! 


Two 


A RICHLY informative and directive 
from Warwick and York. 
fessors of psychology, Filter and Held, are the 


comes pro- 


authors. Their harvest of gleanings from Adler, 
Bode, Cannon, Ebbinghaus, Arthur Gates, Hol- 
lingworth, Pavlov, “intner, Pyle, Ruch, Taylor, 
Thorndike, Watson and others of your modern 
friends is used to set up a method of getting 
success for the people you supervise. Perhaps 
the biggest single contribution a teacher can 
make in developing the ability of the taught, 
the two writers tell me, is in nourishing the chil- 
dren’s motives. Apparently every normal being 
But 
Let a dog begin to 


wats to improve, to get ahead, to succeed. 
this motive has its wanings. 
grow lethargic in response to the sight of cats 
at a distance; the verbal inspiration of “sie ’em” 
will start him off with vigor. H. D. Kitson 
studied the effect of the offer of financial re- 
ward to a group of typesetters. It increased 
the output 67 per cent., in spite of the fact that 
most of the workmen had been at this job many 
years. One old plodder of twenty-seven winters 
at the trade increased her output 142 per cent. 
This leads me to push Chewning and Evansville 
into your consciousness again. In that town the 
yearly salaries are augmented by $50 for every 
one per cent. of increase in efficiency over a 
grade of 92 per cent. With $400 each year pos- 
sible to be got by the enumerated particulars of 
suecess of pupils, teachers’ promptness, aceu- 
racy and aid in school activities, by professional 
advancement, if you fall below a rating of 92 
per cent. you are given an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the school board to prove yourself 
worth more than 92. If you fail to establish 
your claim you kiss the Evansville schools good- 
bye. You and I know plausible people who as- 


sert that the money value of their work—finan- 

11 Raymond Filter and Omar Held, ‘‘ The Growth 
of Ability,’’ Warwick and York, Baltimore. 174 
pp. $2.28. 
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cial increase or reduction—affects their teaching 
not at all. The experimenters find the correla- 
tion of this claim with the facts to be the square 
root of zero. Which is the scientifie way of 
calling it bunk. 

Coming back to Filter and Held, they quote 
Laird’s investigation putting into statistical 
form what every healthy school man knows, that 
friendly conference, praise and reward get stu- 
dents farther ahead than reprimand, ridicule, 
sarcasm, low grades and keeping after school. 

Book and Norvell worked this conclusion out 
by the modern orthodox procedure. They set 
up a control group and a stimulated one. A 
class was told with frequency and confidence 
that it could improve, it was improving, it 
seemed to be doing its best, it could make more 
progress by keeping up its spirit. At the end 
of the trial both groups were tested. The 
cheered children outscored the others in output 
and accuracy. Then the experimenters shifted 
gears. They taught the recently encouraged 
group in the usual way. They bestowed their 
praises on the other children. They tested again, 
those they had just animated and those they 
had left alone. Again the effect of the sie-em- 
good-Towser method was found to bring sue- 
cess. Literature, from the earliest times, remark 
our authors, has created a commonplace tradi- 
tion along this line. From Solomon to Shake- 
speare the seers have taught “you can because 
you think you ean.” Goddard could reduce or 
inerease the grip-power of subnormals by tell- 
ing them they were “no good” or “great grip- 
pers.” Abraham Flexner brought his Louis- 
ville clan of failures to success by telling them 
he had discovered real abilities in them. 


Wry ScientizeE WELL-KNOWN Facts? 


Why, then, bother to subject what everybody 
knows to all the labor of scientific investigation 
and proof? Because, if you quote old maxims 
to an unsuccessful teacher he can come back 
with the answer that a generally accepted belief 
doesn’t prove anything. The best people once 
held the earth to be flat, witchcraft to be a fact, 
ghosts to exist, potatoes to be poison, tomatoes 
to cause cancer and an infusion of tobacco 
leaves in soup to prevent pimples. But con- 
front a sareastic, scolding teacher with the sta- 
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tistics of Kitson, Book, Norvell, Filter ana 
Held, with a few square-root signs, plusses and 
minuses, thrown in for good measure, and ask. 
“What is your authority for the employment o{ 
sareastic, disparaging, complaining, negative- 
ness?” Thus, you leave him no peg to hang to 

You and I, being of the optimistic tempera 
ment, easily fall into the comforting belief that 
every teacher knows about and uses the positive, 
not negative, atmosphere leading to success in- 
stead of failure. But you have only to turn 
back to my review of Paul Chandler’s study to 
find 36 per cent. of professors in teachers’ ¢ol- 
leges showing irritation and personal resent- 
ment in the conduct of their classes. In college 
I nearly worked my head off. Only John 
Dewey, of all my professors, ever gave me a 
commendation. As for the rest, I soon learned 
to shirk them and to dislike their subject: 
How about you? 

On the other hand, you and I know too many 
teachers expert at coddling, pinning blue rib- 
bons on the flimsiest workmanship and effort. 
We know superintendents calling teaching staffs 
of whose work they know nothing at all, “the 
best in the world.” My friend, the superin- 
tendent in a big city, where the merchants and 
parents were complaining in the newspaper o! 
notoriously untaught graduates, invited me to a 
banquet at which he told the delighted listeners: 
“You are not mere teachers; you are recognized 
the country over as educators of the highest 
standing.” [Long and enthusiastic applause 

“How do you know it?” I whispered to him 

“Didn’t they agree to it?” he answered. 

Our authors give the answers: golden mean, 
praise particular and circumstantial, varied, 
accompanied by other effective provisions to 
create a basis for well-founded compliment, 
well-chosen occasions for letting a neglectful 
student feel some of the stings of the results o! 
laziness, precaution that you don’t let this leave 
him a discouraging distance behind, and always 
your effort to see that the spurs to success are 
as near a new life situation as may be. 

Like almost every professional book coming 
from the press these days this one makes out 
teaching to be no easy summer-day job. Look 
at this a minute: “Take eight strides to the first 
hurdle, three strides between hurdles. As the 
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take-off foot hits the ground the other is thrown 
upward and forward ahead of the body as it 
The take-off foot follows; 


knees turned to the side, heel tucked back 


goes up, toe first. 


[his is but a quarter of the quotation in similar 
tail given by Filter and Held as a sample 
lesson by an athletic coach. These hustling 
boys who get three and four times as much sal- 
ary as an academic professor make clear what 
eir pupils have to do. The school manager 
really alive to his job can be content with no 
less distinet a detail of the requisites in teach- 
ing teachers to teach children effective reading, 
writing, arithmetic and such other subjects, as 
e experimenters have given effective analysis. 
rhe teachers of sports, of engineers, of doctors, 
of managers, of aviators have furnished an ex- 
mple of what in the field of education prom- 
ises to be the doom of the old type of teacher 
who resents being taught anything hard, who 
his energy into the backwash designed to 

ist the principal who insists on a technic. 
Filter and Held’s is a stiff book. You ought 
not to read it in an easy chair. It refuses to 
dogmatize or to run ahead of proven proposi- 
tions. It hooks up the numerous experiments of 
two more or less cautious researchers and 
cuses their findings upon the definition: abil- 
It is knowing how to do, 
All abilities 
The physical en- 


ity is not capacity. 
evidenced by doing it effectively. 
are special. None are innate. 
dowments necessary for the development of 
abilities differ. The teacher’s business is to find 
this out by scientifie procedure and to adjust 


training aecordingly. 


A GENTLEMAN TALKS ABOUT TALK 

Tue book of quiet and graceful comment on 
conversation which Henry Taft put out a little 
while ago has proven so popular that the pub- 
lishers have obtained from the author an exten- 
sion of it from private conversation to public 
The sequence is easy. Much public 
speaking, in fact the style of it which is at 
present most approved, is informal and familiar. 


speaking. 


Here, then, is a former trustee of the New York 
Board of Edueation, who served in its golden 
12 Henry W. Taft, ‘‘ Kindred Arts, Conservation 


and Publie Speaking,’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 202 pp., $2.50. 
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age, an admired member of the bar, suggesting 
that conversational powers may usually and 
profitably be applied to oratory with a back- 
ground of elevated character and deep know!- 
edge. It may so interest and thrill as to pro 
duce, without aiming at grandeur of phrase, 
the effects of true eloquence. From Quintilian 
down, observers have insisted that everything a 
man writes or says partakes of the quality of 
an autobiography. Certain it is that those of 
us who know the chivalrous and approachable 
Sir Henry, and who recall the refinement and 
enjoy him 


He is on 


intimate and friendly terms with Tacitus, Roose 


grace of his manner of speaking, 


again, here, in the pages of his book. 


velt, Dean Swift, St. Paul, Sir Roger de Cov 
erly, Elihu Root, Plutarch, Mr. Hoover, Lucian, 
General Grant, the House of Commons and din 
ner parties in France, to mention only a few ot 
the sourees from which he draws anecdotes and 
suggestions to enliven this discourse. 

The surfeit of mediocrity in oratory, to-day, 
is deplorable. The public, tardy and wavering 
in its demand for fewer and shorter speeches, 
is relieving itself from boredom by overdoses 
of vaudeville. Organizations whose chief pur 
pose is talk have increased in numbers. “Pro 
moted” banquets cost the business men of Chi 
eago five million dollars a year. Every hotel 
that 


speeches, every noon, engendering the fallacy 


and elub in lively city resounds with 


that to hear a thing discussed saves the trouble 
of doing anything. It was prophesied that 
prohibition of champagne would do away with 
There are more than ever. There are 
efforts to 
The after-dinner effort has come to 


banquets. 


feverish supply sparkle in the 


speeches. 
be the most unprofitable form of public dis 
course. It generally leaves no permanent, and 
scarcely any temporary effect. It causes, in 
the aggregate, a formidable waste of time. A 
Parliament has 


member of the English pro 


posed a tax on after-dinner speeches increasing 


as the talk extends in lengths or falls below a 
standard of excellence. 

The abandonment of the formal, the turgid, 
the vociferous speaking, the adoption of more 


conversational vivacity and directness, are rec- 
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ommended for the pulpit. It might check the 
falling off in church attendance. 

The art of saying something directly to some 
one, as we do in conversation, is now an essen 
tial in public speaking. In this, women excel. 
They do not cloak their words with caution. 
Most think in 


They kindle interest and stimulate the imagina- 


of them terms of the concrete. 


tion by striking illustrations. 


I have reviewed in this magazine the first six 
chapters on conversation as they appeared as a 
book. You addition, 


conversation 


separate now have in 


“from to public speaking,” 
“speeches to-day,” “extempore,” “the writing,” 
“reading written speeches,” “effective delivery,” 
“in America and England,” “lawyers,” “length,” 
“wit,” “humor,” “aneedotes,” “fitness,” and 
index. 

The school library contains good books upon 
speaking written by teachers of it. Their ideas 
will be confirmed and balanced by this bright 


and readable treatise. 


CITIZENSHIP FROM BIOGRAPHY 


In 1889 I wanted to use Plutarch’s “Lives” 
as a text-book for a course in the Hyde Park 
High School, The 


trance-requirement board of our American col- 


Chicago. abominable en- 


leges wouldn’t let me. Thirty-eight years later 
the beloved principal of that same school, Hiram 
Loomis, God bless him, told me he wanted to 
teach citizenship but neither he nor the teachers 
know how. Neither do I. 
Which, indeed, is an amazing thing in a public- 


Possibly you don’t. 


school system expressly founded for civie train- 
ing, but which like the Levites, aecording to 
Ezekiel, went astray after idols of other peoples. 

However, from Horace Seudder to Professor 
Starbuck, there are observant gentlemen who 
bring forth arguments to show that youth in 
spite of its independence is also imitative, espe- 
cially of bold spirits, idealists, men gripping a 
great good. May I not, therefore, commend for 
your school library “Swift, American Citizen.” 
William Dudley Foulke wrote it. Unele Dudley 
is the sturdy erusader whose “Roosevelt and 
the Spoilsmen” I praised to you some time ago. 

13 William Dudley Foulke, ‘‘ Life of Lucius B. 
Swift,’’ Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 153 pp. 
$2.00 
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In this present volume he has kept himself, his 
This |] 


think is a pity, and, yet, his use of Swift’s own 


comments, his punch out of the book. 


words, diaries, letters and speeches as the means 
of telling the story fails in no particular to pro- 
duce a very virile, animated and moving history. 

Lucius B. Swift, from 1844 to 1929, for 85 
years, was what I think you will call him after 
you have known him from Foulke’s compilation, 
“the man who played in the many games of life 
that one where what we most do value must be 
won. The Happy Warrior; this is he whom 
every man in arms would wish to be.” 

From his military service in our Civil War, 
through the University of Michigan, into experi- 
ences with spotted Indiana school-board mem- 
bers, into Indianapolis law practice, you will 
follow him intently. By 1880 he reaches the 
point of seeing the cancer in American polities 

the corruption of the officeholder. From then, 
for almost half a century, he and his splendid 
wife, also a former public-school teacher, filled 
the hard and unpopular role of fighting for the 
public interest. Cleveland’s up-and-down al- 
legiance to honest civil service, Harrison’s wob- 
bling, McKinley’s whiffling, Roosevelt’s stead- 
fastness, Bryan’s promises of patronage, Taft's 
easy yielding, Wilson’s and Coolidge’s indiffer- 
ence, come into the picture without any lurid 
painting. Here is a narrative of the life and 
works of the sort of man you, in your best 
moments, wish to duplicate in the case of every 
citizen now under your supervision in the form- 
ative period. The interviews and conversations” 
are full of gripping interest. The speeches are 
models of simple elucidation of big questions. 
Here is no sublime Washington with an in- 
—_ world crisis to contribute to his great- 
ness ;o0 Grant with the opportunity of a great 
war to give him fame, but a plain citizen, know- 
ing the certainty of gaining dislike, yet in and 
out of season, living and preaching the funda- 
mental ideals of our republic. If you could get 
the schools of America sincerely devoting their 
immense energy to producing Lucius Swifts, 
the small percentage of political crooks who now 
erush the great mob of indifferent easy-goers 
which is what is called “the people,” would be 
pried off our backs as sure as you sit there with 
this magazine in your hand. 





